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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


What splendid testimony to the understanding, the 
taste, and the enterprise of the Messrs. Harper are these 
several periodical publications —the Macazine, the 
Weexty, the Bazar, and Youre Preoriz. They are 
known and welcomed by everybody. The record of things 
important and interesting in the four quarters of the 
world is set forth here in the ablest manner with pencil 
The illustrations are the work of the 
finest artists and the finest artisans, and the literary 
product is in keeping. The bound volumes for 1892 are 
something to own and to preserve. Whoever sees them 
or thinks of them will want them, and whoever possesses 
them will be fortunate.—N. a Sun, March ll, 1893. 


and with pen. 
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DISCONTENT. 
BY WILL CARLETON 


se landsman through a stormy street, 

And shades of night, was going; 

The ground was paved with shifting sleet— 
The wintry wind was blowing. 

‘‘Heaven pity grant, and help,” said he, 

**To those who live upon the sea!” 


The sailor clinched a trembling mast, 
‘Mid mountains round him flowing, 
While through the darkness, thick and fast, 
The wintry winds were blowing: 
‘Heaven save the landsman, now,” he said, 
‘‘With chimneys toppling round his head!” 
But when the world grew mild once more, 
This tar, despondent growing, 
Said, ‘‘If I could but walk the shore, 
Though all the winds were blowing!” 
The landsman thought, ‘‘ Though storms there be, 
I would that I could sail the sea!” 


LIVING IN HOUSES. 


N the twilight of a March day a lady stood at 

the window of her room in one of New York's 
large hotels, watching the throng in the crowded 
thoroughfares. Her point of observation included 
more than one street. Several lines of horse-cars 
passed immediately beneath her windows, while up 
the beautiful broad avenue rolled elegant equipages. 
As she gazed upon the hurrying crowds and the 
loads of humanity packed in the public conveyances, 
and in faney saw the luxurious people screened 
from view in their own carriages, she suddenly real- 
ized something unthought of before, and exclaimed, 
‘** All these people live in houses!” It was a quaint 
recognition of the personal element, the individual- 
ity, that exists in masses, and that asserts itself in 
spite of the indifference with which vast aggrega- 
tions of people are usually regarded. After a certain 
number is reached, the ordinary mind seems unable 
to grasp the fact that a great mass of humanity 
means just so many souls to be fed with the bread of 
life, just so many human beings to be nourished and 
clothed and housed. 

Often do the quiet words return to mind as our 
New York world grows more densely populated, and 
it is a favorite indulgence of fancy to employ itself 
with imagining the homes to which the crowds are 
hastening, or from which they come in the busy morn- 
ing hours. The glimpses of domestic life which the 
elevated roads afford so liberally add to one’s amuse- 
ment and interest in this fascinating occupation, and 
often there is a poetic touch given by the carefully 
tended window: boxes, whose plants look up so bravely 
to the bit of sky between the tall city buildings. The 
universal newspaper habit, which keeps eyes and 
thoughts so busy, prevents many from seeing these 
homelike windows, with their fresh curtains, and 
often with that best of adornments, a child’s bright 
face, or a sweet womanly head bending over the sew- 
ing-machine. Even in the lower parts of the town 
such scenes are not uncommon; and any one who 
hag been near the Battery in summer after business 
hours will remember seeing the children, who seem 
to spring out of the earth, so suddenly do they ap- 
pear from the homes whose existence in that quarter 
would searcely be suspected. 

Then there are the long rows of houses, all alike 
to the strangers’ eyes—yes, and even to those of the 
occupants sometimes; for it is credibly reported that 
in more than one instance men have used their latch- 
keys in their neighbors’ doors, and been astounded to 
find themselves in the midst of strange surroundings. 
Yet in these buildings, outwardly so similar, how dif- 
ferent is the existence, how widely severed are the 
lives, the thoughts, hopes, and fears, of those whom 
only a few inches of wall divide from each other! 
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Those with whom we daily come in contact as callers 
on business or pleasure have circles of their own 
which touch ours but slightly; and, indeed, we sel- 
dom feel that we truly know any one whose house 
we do not visit, and of whose home ways we are ab- 
solutely ignorant. 

It is strange and interesting to remember how 
early and how universal was the necessity for sepa- 
rate dwellings. The tents, the first expression of the 
desire for personal or family isolation, have evolved 
into all the comforts and luxuries of modern homes. 
Every nation whose history we read, every tribe 
whom modern exploration brings to light, all have 
their own homes, all “live in houses.” Rude huis 
or hollowed tree trunks, stones roughly put together, 
the Indian wigwam, or the interlaced boughs of the 
South Sea Islanders, everywhere and always there is 
a house—a home. The respect for one’s personality 
must be innate, since this mode of recognizing it is 
the rule without exception. Nature has erected a 
barrier around each soul, and we are not meant to 
have all things in common. Life is a precious pos- 
session, and individuality a special gift, which death 
cannot destroy. 

** All alone, so Heaven has willed, we die;” and 
each of us must go down alone into 

“the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings.” 

The horror with which we hear of the long trenches 
filled with victims of pestilence, the wistful regret 
over the nameless mounds of the battle-field, and the 
tender sadness with which our hearts are filled in 
thinking of those who are in the “ ocean’s vast and 
wandering grave,” all show our instinctive longing 
for the preservation of individuality, even when 
naught is left but the cold form which once en- 
shrined our dearest treasure of love and devotion. 
‘*The kings of the nations, even all of them, lie in 
glory, every one in his own house.” 

And afterwards, in the resurrection, have we not 
the precious promise of our Lord that in heaven itself 
we shall have our own homes? “In my Father's 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place 
for you.” 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 


ARNARD COLLEGE will send out its first graduating 

class this coming June. It numbers eight members, 
who will receive their degrees and diplomas in company 
with the graduating classes of Columbia College, the School 
of Mines, and the Law School. 

They have adopted the university cap and gown, which 
they don every day on entering Barnard, and lay aside only 
onleaving. This style gives the young Senior a picturesque 
and learned air, recalling to mind F. 5. Church's painting, 
** Knowledge is Power.’ 

There are now the four regular classes. The Freshman 

class has a roll of twenty-seven members, which is an increase 
of twenty-two over the first year’s Freshman class. The 
work done by the girls in the four-years’ course is identi- 
cal with that accomplished by their brothers at Columbia 
College. 
Besides the regular curriculum, there are two departments 
in pure science —chemistry and botany. The botanical 
laboratory was the gift of the Torrey Club, and its purpose 
is to lay the foundation for a school of scientitic investiga- 
tion—to offer to students such opportunities for the study 
of botany as shall enable them to continue it in after-years. 
The two departments have prospered beyond expectation. 

If the Fayerweather bequest, now in litigation, be granted 
to Barnard, the trustees propose to expend it upon a site 
that shall lie within one thousand feet of the new site for 
Columbia; by so doing they fulfil the conditions required 
for Barnard to receive the one hundred thousand dollars 
promised for the erection of a new college building. 

This young institution, placed upon its uncertain footing 
asa venture, has made such rapid and successful strides for- 
ward that ‘‘ Barnard may safely claim the proud distinction 
of being the happiest accident in the history of woman's 
education.” 














Iss VAN AU- 

KEN was on the 

steps when I arrived 

at Mrs. Van Twiller’s 

AN Hhater fou Iecllor door. ‘‘ We have so 

said; *‘let us get into 

the little writing-.room 

before any one sees us. 

You know, we never 

the Waldorf, after all; we went to a meeting of ever so many 

working-women—gentlewomen they were—who were called 

together to discuss the idea of new homes for them. And 

I'm to fead a paper about it, when I don’t know how to 

** How shall I begin it all?” Miss Van Auken continued, 

when we were once in the writing-room. ‘* There's so much 

to - 4 I find myself all at sea.” 

“I tell Hebe,” said the Major's niece, ‘‘ just to describe 

“That would be easy enough,” said Miss Van Auken, “if 

I could only keep to that, but 1 find myself lost in all that 

lies back of it. I’ve lain awake half the night thinking for 

the first time of these things—of all the false conditions, the 

fine, but which seems to me like a great war of the sexes, 4 

battle between people who were made to love and want to 

love each other, an endless fight for independence and pos- 

session waged since the wor . instead of a noble for- 
of hands to help whichever is the weaker one. 

‘I wish you could have heard some of those women last 

night. You know the idea of having independent homes 

for them has been the dream of many women’s lives. I have 


A WOMAN’S MEETING. 
much to tell you,” she 
Linky 

went to the opening of 
write it—a report to be sent about. 
what she heard last night.” 
strained relations of men and women—something I can't de- 
getting of all distinctions and differences, and a holding out 
heard Mrs. Candace Wheeler talk about it, and have known 
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how, in face of all opposition and discouragement, she has 
held steadily to her year after year. And now see 
how the purpose has been in the minds of others—in that of 
Miss Lewis,and so many 1 could name, But at the meeting 


last night I u why the question was so vital to 
women themselves, how the having their own tables and fire- 
sides, the fact of being , added certain dignities to 


their lives; how, if a woman had to be single and self-sup- 
rting, it helped her to hold a place in the world that women 
rents oe never held, except when a husband or father or in- 
herited wealth gave it to her. But I ncver dreamed of what 
cou it took for some of them to make these homes—the 
questfoning and wondering of the world. One woman—so 
ign and gentle, but so winning, too, she was—told me 
that ina ing-house such as she could afford she was 
always having to avoid uncomfortable acquaintances, till life 
became a weariness, She wanted the protection and privacy 
of her own home life; but a friend who was engaged told her 
her \over had told her he never would have liked it said of 
his lady-love that she had ever lived alone. And it hurt 
this other woman so to hear it. She had never tried living 
alone, but wanted to see a dwelling built where attitudes 
would not be questioned. Some one else said that when 
she had once gone to engage a flat, the agent told ber 
that no matter what her references were, no single woman 
could live in one of his flats! And some one else said that 
in a certain home for women here no man could make a 
visit unless he registered his name and address. When ex- 
penses were discussed, we said that every one economized 
first on food. And no wonder. Even with ten cents for break- 
fast and ten for lunch every day, see what a hole is made in 
a salary of $12 or $14 a week!” 

**What I tell Hebe I am going to do is this,” said the 
Major's niece, as the other woman paused: “I am going to 
found a woman's club where the masculine point of view is 
never reflected. It's that which makes all the trouble. We 
are brought up to be afraid of it, and only in the lives of the 
best and noblest, like my uncle, is it ever something not to 
be feared.” 

** You blessed child!” said Miss Van Auken, leaning with 
both hands on her shoulder; “ I had forgotten you were here. 
Are you younger or older than I, that you are so wise?” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
BUSINESS WOMEN. 


1 was a famous saying of Lord Brougham—though at- 

tributed by him to somebody else unknown—that it 
was the whole end of king, lords, and commons, and of the 
whole machinery of the state, to bring twelve good men to- 
gether in a jury-box. Ina similar way it was once said by 
an experien American lawyer that the most important 
result of all the great recent changes in the position of wo- 
men—new laws, new education, new professions—would 
be found in the creation of a race of business women, who 
would look after their own money matters, instead of trust- 
ing them utterly to men. It is inevitable that this result 
must in some degree follow. A race of women brought up 
to read, write, and cipher, to keep books and send business 
letters, to study constitutional law and political economy, to 
sit on school committees and charity boards, to manage ten- 
ement-houses and prisons, to practise law and medicine, 
and make their own wills, cannot possibly remain in that 
state of pupilage which was once the only natural condition 
of their sex. hether it is pretty or otherwise, graceful or 
otherwise, a race of business women is upon us. For ob- 
serve that it is not needful that each individual woman 
should do all these things in person, or, indeed, any of them; 
the most secluded woman still feels the effect of the general 
chan » Just as the disturbance of ‘the central waters of a 
lake fin s its way at last, though infinitesimally, into the re- 
motest nook. The social alteygtion is in the air, in the news- 
papers, in the whole habit of fife. A prominent philanthro- 
pist in a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants once called 
my attention to the fact,and proved it by comparison of 
documents, that whereas, forty years before, all the leading 
charitable associations of that city had men alone for their 
officers, they were now chiefly carried on by women, even 
the office of treasurer being now in feminine hands. 

And certainly the change has come none too soon. It is 
painful to think how large a part of the impoverishment of 
women once comfortably established has come, not from 
avowed enemies, but from those on whom they had most 
reason to depend: Fathers, brothers, husbands, guardians, 
trustees, have often been the very source and origin of their 
woes. Trusted with too implicit confidence, able to secure 
the signing of A conceivable document without compre- 
hension by the signer, these men have been exposed to a 
temptation too great to resist in times of financial pressure 
or of promising speculation. With the best intentions at 
the outset, they have treated trust money as if it were their 
own; if all-went well, the object of the trust might be bene- 
fited; if otherwise, she might be ruined.(¢Cases have been 
known where men of the noblest character, philanthropists of 
the highest aims, and withal trained lawyers, have been found 
at death never to have made any distinction whatever be- 
tween trust funds and their own estate, so that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the trust funds have been replaced by 
the executors, while the immediate heirs have been left pen- 
niless. The more prosperous such people outwardly are, 
the greater thisdanger. The mechanic’s wife usually knows 
what her husband’s w are, and what it costs per week to 
feed her children. Unless the husband drinks to excess, she 
knows just where she stands. The farmer's wife knows 
her rights in the homestead, and is aware that the real estate 
cannot be legally sold without her signature. But where 


property is once invested in the great perplexing world of 
stocks and 


bonds and mortgages, the woman of the past was 
powerless, and even the woman of the present is only be- 
ginning to comprehend. But she has got to comprehend it, 
for the whole tendency of the age is driving her that way. 

It is common to say that she is constitutionally incapable 
of understanding s' matters. That is always the easiest 
solution, when one is not willing to take the trouble to teach 
or to learn. But this is not said of women alone; it is 
equally said of other classes not expressly trained to busi- 
ness—of ¢ men, physicians, authors, army officers, naval 
officers; and in all these cases it is very often true. In Jean 
Paul’s »ovel, 7itan, the worldly old statesman consents to 
his son’s going into the army, because, he says, ‘‘ war trains 
a man to business.” Yet I have known army officers of high 
grade,even in the quartermaster’s department, where business 
methods should above all prevail, who had no real business 
aptitude whatever, but depended as ey on their clerks 
as any woman on her trustee. But in criticising these classes 
we forget that all capacity is made up of two factors, inher- 
ited ability and practical experience. In talking with that 
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cial aptitude, but had afterwards grown to be one of the 
Jeading business lawyers of Boston, I asked him how he 
accounted for it. ‘‘ You would not ask,” he said, ‘‘if you 
had known his father. Though a country clergyman, he 
was the business adviser of half the men in the town.” Now, 
this inherited practical capacity is, by all the laws of hered- 
ity, quite as likely to cross the line of sex as to be restricted 
by it. From a practical father and a dreamy mother are 
born, perhaps, a dreamy son and a practical daughter. In 
the next generation, perhaps, the result is reversed in each 
line, and the old con¢litions are restored. In how many 
households it is the wife, not the husband ; the sister, not the 
brother; who supplies the clear head, the prompt decision, 
the jent action! Heretofore this has been less manifest, 
because, as has been said, the women had not even element- 
ary business training, and were therefore at disadvantage, 
even when better endowed by nature. But now we are 
changing all that. 

And it must, moreover, be remembered that there are whole 
departments of business action where the qualities that are 
confessedly strong in women—as, for instance, judgment of 
character—are concerned. I once heard an eminent lawyer, 
now in the United States Senate, argue in favor of a 
women on juries, on the ground that the opinion they wou 
form of a witness would be more accurate, three times out of 
four, than that of the men who sat by their side. They 
would follow by instinct that admirable rule laid down by 
James Freeman Clarke, that it is not enough to judge people 
by their actions; we must also judge actions by their people. 
And beyond this merely personal insight there is often a 
ready application of principles among women, where the 
mip of their husbands move more slowly. In the days of 
the petroleum excitement I remember a certain ardent in- 
vestor who wished to put a considerable sum into a new 
** gilt-edged” petroleum company, while his more cautious 
wife advised against it, “‘ But,” he said, “‘ Mr. —— and Mr. 
——are going into it, the richest men I know.” ‘‘ That is the 
very reason we should hesitate,” she said. ‘‘ The loss of a 
few thousand dollars is nothing to them, but it would mean 
ruin to us.” They accordingly kept clear of it, while those 
who were tempted by it lost nearly all they put in. The 
mere fact of a consultation, the mere necessity of discussion 
and comparison of notes, makes a man safer and more pru- 
dent in the most complex business matters if he habitually 
consults his wife. And what man, knowing the uncertainty 
of his own life, would not prefer that she whom he ieaves in 
charge of his children should be a business =r. - 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ SPRING DRESSES. 


“ TYVERYTHING goes” this season in girls’ dresses, say 

the children’s clever dressmakers, Individual taste is 
followed, and a style of dress appropriate to each child is 
adopted. The short French frock with skirt to the knee is 
used altogether by fashionable mothers for girls of four to 
ten years. More conservative mothers prefer skirts reaching 
half-way to the shoe-tops, while others with two or three 
little daughters dress each differently, having long Empire 
gowns with short waist for the smallest, scant French frocks 
for the second girl, and those of medium length for the eld- 
est. Extremely long Greenaway gowns, though still worn 
in Paris, are abandoned here, and the desire for shorter 
skirts extends even to those of babies of two years, which 
now show an inch of stocking above the buttoned shoe. 
The fancy is for pe untrimmed skirts made very full, 
many using three breadths of gingham in skirts for girls of 
four years, and four breadths for those six to fourteen years 
old; but others, considering this measurement too ample, 
— skirts half a yard narrower. Tucks above a wide 
xem, embroidered insertions, and bands of ribbon are used 
instead of ruffles when trimmed skirts are desired. 

Round waists of natural length are on bigh-necked frocks 
and those cut low to wear with guimpes. They are made 
full over a fitted lining of white French cambric, and are 
shirred or drawn on cords at the waist-line, then sewed with a 
cord to the skirt, many of the new models omitting a regu- 
Jar belt. Great breadth of shoulders is given, as in ladies’ 
dresses, by collarettes gathered to the standing collar, by a 
full bertha frill pr the shoulders or following the edge 
of the yoke, by full epaulettes, by revers, and by bretelles 
that widen on the shoulders. Puffed sleeves are of all 
lengths, from a single balloon puff with edge turned under 
to a fitted lining, or else a puff to the elbow with a ruffle be- 
low, or perbaps two puffs and a ruffle, while even infants’ 
long dresses are shown with sleeves of three great puffs. 
Mutton-leg sleeves and bishop sleeves gathered to cuffs are 
on simple school dresses of wool and of cotton. Sailor suits 
with comfortable blouse waists will be worn more than they 
have ever been, both in the twilled cottons and ginghams, 
and in serges and sacking. Excellent models for these are 
given in Bazar No. 10, one with the short French skirt for 
small girls, the other of medium length for their larger sis- 
ters. The braid on the skirts may be omitted without de- 
tracting from the style. The newest guimpes of nainsook 
are trimmed around the neck and arms rather than length- 
wise, as with many rows of shirring just below the collar, 
or with alternate puffs and insertions of embroidery or lace. 
Little bolero jackets of the material of the wool skirt are 
worn over shirt waists of China silk or dotted taffeta that 
are fully gathered and have full silk sleeves, these latter 
— as the only sleeves of the dress. Yokes are still in 

reat favor, whether round or square, and are made very 
shallow, with often a bertha frill below. 


MATERIALS FOR GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


Girls’ spring frocks are made of figured woollens with pin 
dots, narrow stripes, and zigzag designs, of the shot serges, 
plain serge and hop sacking, basket-woven wools of two col- 
ors, corded and i gn wools, mixed cheviots, and the 
many mixed silk and wool 8,in preference to the plain 
cashmeres so long used. aids are little used. Crépons, 
deeply crinkled, wrought with small dots of silk, make best 
dresses for spring and summer alike. They come in écru, 
pale green, pinkish-gray, and gray-blue, trimmed with lace 
and white satin ribbons, Bright red speckled woollens will be 
worn all spring, and in the country in the summer. Satin 
striped challis, with white or colored ground nearly covered 
with smal) blossoms, make pretty afternoon frocks. Fancy 
silks, glacé surahs, or taffeta, will rival China and India silks, 
though these pretty fabrics will not be abandoned. Wash 
dresses for school and daily use are of zephyr ginghams, 
some with silk ve te others with cords, and all with small 
designs of narrow lines and tiny dots or crinkled surfaces, in 
preference to plaids. Linen duck, piqué, and the Galatea 
twilled cottons will make durable summer suits, with a 
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blazer or reefer to wear with shirt waists; or else they form 
sailor dresses, with a blouse waist. ndy muslins with 
printed flowers and embroidered white dots are being made 
up for girls’ thin dresses; also écru batistes with gay flower 
designs. Pin-dotted Swiss muslins and those with tiny 
sprigs will rival nainsook for white dresses. or trimmings 
are Open-patterned embroideries, with scalloped edges and 
as insertions, and beading of all widths. White laces of va- 
rious kinds are used in profusion; those with two kinds of 
, one of fine net, the other like guipure, being newest. 
Satin and velvet ribbons, one or two inches wide, are in con- 
trasting colors for shoulder-knots, a large bow on the chest, 
a straight collar and belt, and for three or five rows around 
the skirt. 
MODELS FOR WOOL FROCKS. 


Girls’ wool dresses are not only made of the materials 
used by their grown sisters, but are similar in design as well. 
They have for ral wear blue, gray, or tan serge or sack- 
ing dresses made with a shirt waist, and sleeves of figured, 
plaid, or oy silk, the wool serving as a Directoire jacket 
pointed low in front, and sleeveless, and as the skirt slightly 
gored in front and on the sides, trimmed with three, five, or 
seven rows of Hercules braid. Some of their simple-cheviot 
dresses have a detachable Derby collar, and are thus ready 
for house or street. These have a belted waist with droop- 
ing puffed sleeves, and a gored skirt trimmed with two bias 
bands of the cheviot edged with pow | gimp. Gray-blue 
corded wool and tan whip-cords are made with a round waist 
that has velvet bretelles coming from back of the sleeves, 
and edging a bolero jacket which opens on soft fronts of 
repped silk of contrasting color. Their best gowns of 
crépon are simply charming, and need not be expensive as 
the crépons of !ast season, not so deeply crimped, as newer 
ones are selling very a. A white crépon made over 
pink silk has a wide folded girdle of old rose bengaline with 
stock-collar and sleeve puffs of the same. A pretty dress 
of pale green crépon speckled with pale rose has a high 
round waist gathered below a collar of oo satin ribbon, 
then drawn down under a flat girdle of écru guipure, on 
which rests a green satin ribbon belt, to which the skirt is 
attached. Epaulettes of écru guipure lace fall over large 
sleeves. Shoulder-bows of green satin ribbon have bands 
pointing down like suspenders to the belt. Lace cuffs are 
on the close lower sleeves. The skirt of four breadths, each 
slightly gored, has a ruche of pink satin inside the foot, 
showing only as the wearer moves. Empire gowns Of 
erépon for very small girls have the short waist falling in 
blouse fashion over a girdle of bengaline. They are shirred 
at top around a bengaline collar and have sleeves puffed to 
the elbow. 

WASH DRESSES. 


Finely striped gingham dresses for girls of six to four- 
teen years have a straight skirt of four breadths trimmed 
with three insertions of open-patterned embroidery stitched 
on four inches apart above a four-inch hem. This skirt is 
gathered to a belt of gingham two inches and a half wide, 
overlaid with a band of insertion, a rosette of gingham con- 
cealing the hooks at the back. The waist, over a fitted lin- 
ing of French cambric, has a square yoke of bias gingham 
edged with insertion in front, back, and over the shoulders, 
with also a bias collar band holding insertion. The full lower 
part of gingham has three shirrings below the yoke, and is 
drawn pam in ten meeting pleats at the waist-line, then 
continues lower to cover the lining, and pass under the skirt 
out of sight. A side form is let into large sizes of this waist. 
The sleeves have a bias puff to the elbow, and are close be- 
low, with a band of insertion at the wrist. 

Many mothers prefer to make school dresses of cambric, 
Chambéry, cotton cheviot, or gingham without lining in the 
waist, These are made up in shirt-waist fashion with a 
yoke across the back, the front like a blouse with a box 
pleat down the middle. Full shirt sleeves with deep 

uare cuffs and turned-over collar complete these waists. 
The skirt is sewed to the belt, and rows of braid trim the belt, 
collar, and cuffs. A pretty fashion for high belted waisis 
of nice ginghams is to add a collarette or ruffle six or eight 
inches deep gathered all around below a standing collar, and 
reaching over the sleeve-tops. The new dark blue ging. 
hams with white cords resembling Russian velours are made 
up effectively with a high belted waist and a pointed col- 
larette striped with open-patterned white embroidery. The 
turned-over collar is of embroidery; cuffs to match are on 
large mutton-leg sleeves, A square yoke of embroidered 
insertion or of beading threaded with black velvet ribbon is 
on pale pink, blue, and yellow striped ginghams, with a 
deep bertha of embroidery below the yoke. Satin-striped 
ginghams are not thought too elaborate for these young 
girls made with a wage: agp front turned back in em- 
broidered revers that widen over the shoulders from a 
gathered belted front of white embroidered cambric. In- 
digo-blue and white checked ginghams for ny of six years 
are made with a tucked round waist that has a wide sash 
of the material set in under the arms and tied behind in a 
large bow. Two deep ruffles or collarettes are trimmed 
with Cash’s white feather-stitched bands. Some little school 
dresses are made low in the neck, without sleeves, but with 
wide ruffles around the neck, and are worn with a guimpe 
of pale blue or pink Chambéry of very simple shape. 

A Frénch frock for a girl of eight years is of écru batiste 
strewn with pink apple blossoms. The bigh waist has three 
shirrings at the belt-line over a lining of plain écru batiste, 
and is sewed with a cord to a gathered short skirt three 
yards and a half wide. Below a turned-over collar of heavy 
white embroidery falls a gathered jacket-shaped piece, giv- 
ing a full effect, opening in a slope in front, crossing the 
back straight, and edged with embroidery. The sleeves are 
puffed at the top, with an embroidered ruffle at the elbow. 

Quaint 1830 frocks with short French skirt for girls of 
nine years are of flowered batiste or lawn, the skirt gathered 
to a high waist four inches longer than its lining, and droop- 
ing as a blouse in front and back. The neck, without ful- 
ness, has a collar band of batiste with a frill of écru lace 
turned down upon it. A bertha ruffle five inches deep, 
edged with lace two inches wide, is gathered just below the 
collar, and is pointed to eight inches in depth on the shoul- 
ders, fiving a very long shouldered effect as the points fall 
on full bishop sleeves. 

White dresses of pin-dotted Swiss muslins or else French 
nainsodék are made with a high waist for large girls, or with 
a low gathered waist, with deep lace or embroidered bertha 
and guimpe for little girls. The Swiss muslins for girls of 

twelve to sixteen are made over white lawn linings, or some- 
times over pale green, pink, or yellow taffeta. The waist is 
fully gathered at belt-line with a high shallow yoke of em- 
broidery that has scalloped edges standing out as epaulettes, 
the joining. hidden by shoulder-straps of satin ribbon two 
inches wide dropping down in a loop six inches deep in 
front and back. high collar is a band of similar rib- 
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bon with a bow at the back. Elbow sleeves are one 


uff with an embroidered frill below. The skirt, of three 
readihs, is widened by three embroidered insertions down 
the front and back,and is gathered toa belt covered with satin 
ribbon. Low round waists of nainsook to wear with guimpes 
are in five lengthwise tucks, or in alternate rows of insertion 
and tucking. A bertha six or eight inches deep, edged with 
embroidery, or else entirely of embroidery, falls all around 
the neck, and on sleeves that are similar ruffles instead of 
the usual puffs. The ribbon pointed belts sold in the shops 
are worn with these waists in preference to sashes; shoulder 
bows are added to match. he newest belts are merel 
pointed —- in front, two ribbon points extending above 
the straight belt ribbon, 


CHALLI AND SILK DRESSES, 


Challi and India silk frocks for girls of eight to fourteen 
— are made with a high bias seamless waist on a fitted 
ining of white sateen, and trimmed with bias bretelles of 
the material, very wide on the shoulders, bordered with 
three or four rows of narrow satin ribbon of the prevail- 
ing color of the figures in the goods. The stock-collar is of 
Oriental lace draped on satin ribbon, and a frill of the lace 
falls from the elbow of puffed sleeves. The skirt, of three 
and a half or four breadths, has three bias ruffles widel 
separated, and is gathered to a ribbon belt, or else has a wide 
girdle of folds of the material made on a lining and shirred 
in two little frills at the back. Velvet ribbon is used on 
challi dresses in rows on the skirt, and on the bretelles or 
bertha used on the waist. 


SPRING JACKETS FOR GIRLS. 


Reefers and blazers of tan, Havana brown, or blue cloth 
or cheviot are the new jackets for both large and small girls. 
The double-breasted reefers have a pleated collarette, or else 
two or three little fitted cape collars under their turned-over 
notched collar. Two rows of large smoked pear! buttons 
are on the wide front. Blazers with fitted back and loose 
straight front, meeting only by a strap on the bust or at the 
waist-line, have a shawl-collar very wide about the shoulders, 
and overiaid with two narrower and shorter collars, the edges 
all finished with cord, Other blazers have little capes under 
the large shaw)-collar, or else a pleated butterfly collar. Pale 
biscuit-colored cloth jackets for nicest wear are made short 
and single-breasted, with the pointed Derby collar pleated to 
a standing collar, the front fastened by Aon white pearl 
buttons. Capes of all depths are shown for girls, but are 
only acceptable when quite short, falling just over the shoul- 
der-tips. These are sometimes made of the material of the 
wool skirt, and are worn with a shirt waist instead of a 
bolero jacket or a blazer. 


GIRLS’ HATS. 


Spring hats are smaller than those of last year, and have 
undulating or else pointed brim with low crown, the crown 
often of a color po braid entirely different from that of the 
brim. Plain and fancy chips in écru colors and black, rice 
straav or amour braid, Milan, and Leghorn are the choice 
this season. Fancy plaited braids repeat every color in the 
cheviot gown, and shot braids are among the novelties. 
The popular trimming is a large bow of four-inch ribbon 
with three upright loops and three pointed ends set.just in 
front of the crown. Sometimes this great bow & in the 
midst of a bunch of flowers, with a few long-ste blos- 
soms high among the loops, while other bows hold stiff 
quills pointed at right angles or toward the back. Wide 
loops of chip or fancy braid also form part of the trimming. 
Two folds or a single band of velvet or of ribbon surround 
the crown. Rosettes of ribbon or of silk muslin are set 
around crowns. Alsac'an bows of ribbon or of knife-pleat- 
ed velvet or satin trim many girlish hats. Soft-finished 
brims are becoming with lace edges. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ArrkEen, Son, & 
Co.; Epwarp Morrison & Son; ArNno.p, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co. ; Best & Co.; B. ALtMan & Co. ; and STERN BroTHERs. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


PETS IN THE HOME 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Vil CATS OF HIGH DEGREE 
A‘ CORDING e observations of a late traveller, the 
Ji. domestic cat is to be found in every country on the 
In Oriental lands he is cherished, and in the West 


he is rapidly growing in popular favor, though he has al 

iys had warm friends, especially among brain-workers, to 
whom the noisy dog is a disturbance. That the cat is cer 
tainly ‘looking up” is plainly indicated by the records of 
1 recent cat show in London, where about one thousand (in 
cluding kittens) were exhibited, and where as nice distinc 
tions were made between varieties as are made in similar 

. f ’ 

In the opinion of those who thoroughly know the cat, and 
uppreciate his many valuable qualities, no pet is so charming 
none so desirable in a quiet home. Graceful and beautiful 

ok upon, quiet and unobtrusive in manner, dainty in 
taste, he is as welcome in the study as in the drawing-room 
No accident to the most delicate treasures of bric-A-brac 
marks his presence, no ear-splitting barks disturb the ab 
rved worker, no violent demonstrations put to flight the 
thoughts of the student 
I sefulne f our familiar little friend is, like the ser 


of other quiet laborers, often overlooked, because it 
does p t itself upon our notice. When a terrier cap- 
tures a rat, it is with noise and bluster enough to rouse the 





Youne Lapy’s Reerer. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


particularly the case—indeed he is altogether beyond price 
—if he happens to be snowy white with blue eyes, and is 
blessed with perfect hearing, which, strange to say, a cat of 
the short-haired variety bearing this combination of coloring 
sometimes lacks. 

The Angora cat, of whatever color, has a small, daintily 
shaped head, with a nose not too long, and eyes of a hue in 
harmony with his fur. His shapely ears are nearly buried 
in his thick fur, and end in a tassel at the tip, while his neck 
and head are almost as heavily maned as those ofa lion. The 




























Spring JACKET WITH VELVET SLEEVES 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 


whole household; but who knows by any demonstration the 
moment that pussy pounces upon his prey ? So long and so 
perfectly has the unappreciated creature performed his duty 
of guarding our property from rats and mice that we can 
hardly imagine what would be our suffering without his 
services. Storers of grain and dealers in other edible pro 
ducts soon find out that he is indispensable, and the cat is 
one of their most valued servants 

Most costly and most beautiful are the aristocrats of the 
tribe, the long-haired cats, of whom there are three distinct 
varieties, differing in form, color, and quality of coat, as 
well as in disposition and temper They are the Angora, 
the Russian, and the Persian 

The first-named is brought from Angora, in western Asia 
the region which also furnishes : ; 
the remarkable goat of the 
same pame In its native land, 
as indeed everywhere, this 
beautiful beast is a cherished 
darling of fortune, beloved in 
the family circle, and held at 
an enormous value. This is 
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fine long hair, which is the distinguishing feature of the 
family, 
additional inch of len 
tail is long and graceful, with hairs longest at the base, and 
gradually decreasing in length toward the tip, which curls a 
ittle upward. This cat is found in several colors. Next in 
value to the pure white is the solid black, with deep yellow 
eyes. Third in rating come the soft slate and blue shades, 
and a light fawn, also with yellow eyes. Other hues are red 
and gray, both light and dark, and a rich smoke-color. 

The Angora cat of any variety is rare in this country, and 
correspondingly choice and costly. He is a personage of 
well-bred manners and quiet ways; his temper is good, and 
he is docile and affectionate. i 
virtues and graces natural to the cat family, having never 
been soured by abuse or neglect, or made irritable by star- 
vation. A cat whose value is set among the thousands is 
sufficiently precious to insure good treatment. 

One unfortunate 
gratify, utterly oblivious of the price set upon bim by his 
human protectors. It is a love of roaming, of solitary ex- 
cursions, both in the country, where he explores the woods 
and fields and indulges his taste for hunting, and in the 
city, where it becomes necessary to watch him like a run- 
away child. So clever is the cat in accomplishing his ends, 
and so quick-witted to seize an opportunity, and so lithe and 
supple b 


silky, with a slightly woolly quality, and ever 
adds many dollars to his price. His 


n a word, he exhibits the 


ssion he has, which he delights to 


is body, that he will slip out beside a servant open- 


Eron JACKET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ing the door, or push a window a little farther open, and 
make his escape in silence and unobserved. Of course 
no fence will confine him an instant. With all his attrac 
tions, this famous Eastern beauty is not so intelligent and 
mentally alert as some of his short-haired brothers of the 
West, but the life of luxury to which he is destined de- 
mands not so much mental as physical gifts; in his case 
certainly ‘‘ beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

The Russian cat, which is seldom seen in our country, 
is somewhat larger than the Angora, with a coat coarser 
and more woolly, and a tail neither so long nor so grace- 
fully graduated in length of hairs. In color, this burly 
subject of the Czar may be black, or a brown tabby; at 
least these are the two, and the only two, varieties in 
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STRIPED SHOT 


which he has appeared at the West. 
Naturally but little is known of his 
character and disposition, but in the 
case of one who lived in England it is 
reported that he exhibited some tastes 
more resembling the canine than the 
ordinary feline preferences. He insisted 
upon living with the dogs on the place, 
and accompanying them both in their 
exercise and their hunts, and he obeyed 
the orders and signals of the keepers 
exactly as well as the dogs. 

The Persian cat is born to the happiest 
fate of any of his family, for, according 
to the tales of.travellers, he is, in his 
native land, not only loved and cherish- 
ed, not only well treated and admired, 
but thoroughly respected, and he has an 
acknowledged position and rights. In 
form the bewitching Persian does not 
greatly differ from the Angora, but the 
tail is much more effective, for the long- 
est and the thickest-set hairs being at 
the tip, they form a magnificent plume, 
which the dignified owner carries proud- 
ly erect, waving in the air as he moves. 
In his splendid silky coat is not a trace 


of woolliness, and it clothes the graceful * 


creature from the tips of his ears to the 
well ‘‘feathered ” toes. 

Unless some undreamed-of feline 
marvel shall yet be unearthed, this ani- 
mal must forever be regarded as the per- 
fect flower of the domestic cat family. 
Not only does he easily surpass all his 
competitors in beauty and grace, but he 
possesses charms of disposition and man- 
ner, and dignity of bearing; and while 
most affectionate and loving, is still self- 
respecting and independent. 

The Persian may be seen in many 
colors. Very beautiful is that shade 
technically called ‘‘ blue,” but perhaps 
more familiar to us as Maltese. A su- 
perb specimen of this color a few years 
ago lived royally in a house where I 
visited. She was named after a queen 
of old, and no royal personage ever bore 
herself more magnificently, I am sure. 
One of very rich colors, also seen in New 











SILK GOWN. 


York, was a deep orange running to 
smoke-color. Nothing could be more 
exquisite to look at, though this mottled 
effect is not considered ‘‘ the thing,” and 
detracts greatly from the value of the 
wearer. The black Persian, with orange- 
colored eyes, is one of the rarest and 
most highly prized of the race, and the 
pure white is perhaps not second in es- 
timation. There are also several varie- 
ties of tabbies, and in nearly every one 
the deep yellow eye is the most desired. 
The eyes should be large and full; the 
hair should line the ears and fringe the 
legs, and even the toes, of this beautiful 
beast. 

The love of liberty is the ruling pas- 
sion of the Persian, as it is of the An- 
gora. Every one of the long-haired, in- 
deed, delights in long solitary tramps. 
It seems impossible to cure them of the 
desire; and what a cat really desires he 
= succeeds in getting, sooner or 
ater. © own one of these most at- 
tractive and most costly pets in the city, 
where thieves abound, is to live a life 
of constant anxiety and watchfulness. 
Only those who have kept guard over 
a sly and cunning human lunatic, ever 
plotting to escape, can appreciate the 
vigilance necessary for his safety. Yet, 
in spite of this, so ornamental and so 
beautiful is the gentle creature that few 
who are able to do so can deny them- 
selves the pleasure of owning one. 

It is interesting to know that the 
charms of the cat, and, above all, the ir- 
resistible fascinations of the kitten, have 
been appreciated by some artists; but so 
great is the difficulty of fixing in clay 
or upon canvas the infinitely changing 
attitudes and expressions of the most 
capricious and volatile of young beasts 
that few have ever reached success. 
The greatest of all painters of cats and 
kittens is a contemporary, and a woman, 
Madame Henrietta Ronner, of Brussels, 
and her pictures are marvellous repro- 
ductions of cat life. If we may believe 
Ruskin, that to paint this beast it is 


necessary to ‘‘ know kitten nature down to 
the most appalling depths thereof,” then we 
may safely assume that Madame Ronner is a 
cat-lover, for no one really knows a cat who 


does not love it. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


GRACEFUL dress of gray and rose shot 

silk, made by Leyvastre of Paris, is 
trimmed with three bands of rose velvet 
edged with bead embroidery. The slightly 
pointed corsage, becoming to short stout 
waists, opens on a front of glacé velvet, also 
of rose and gray. Points of velvet edged 
with embroidery trim the shoulders, and a 
fringe of beads falls over the bust. The col- 
lar, girdle, and sleeves are of velvet. 

The hat, by Carlier, is of black chip trimmed 
with a large bow having two loops of glacé 
velvet, and others of rose silk. The lining 
of the brim is a puff of velvet held in pleats 
next the crown. Two cog feathers starting 
under the bow point toward the back. 

A tasteful dress of dark blue glacé 
surah, suitable alike for the house and street, 
is from the Maison Cuper, Faubourg St.- 
Honoré. The corsage, with round back and 
slightly pointed front, has a square yoke cov- 
ered with jet and edged with a frill of the 
surah. The lower part of the corsage is laid 
in large pleats, and banded by a draped sash 
of dark blue velvet knotted on the left side. 
The collar is of velvet folds. Mutton-leg 
sleeves of plain surah. 


RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 
ARGE-FIGURED fabrics of great rich- 
ness, lampas, velours frappé, and satin 
damask are required for reception dresses of 


women of commanding physique, while those 
of more delicate slight figures wear gowns of 
mousseline de soie, plain satins, or crépe. 
The dress illustrated would overwhelm a 
small woman, but would be effective and ex- 
ceedingly becoming on one of majestic figure. 
A magnificent velours frappé of orange 
ground with festoon and leaf design forms 
the corsage, the top of the sleeves, and an 
ample train. The remainder of the sleeves 
and the skirt are of straw-colored satin, The 
fronts of the skirt turn back in two large 
panels covered with guipure lace, disclosing 
a middle breadth of satin trimmed with three 
large bows of orange velvet lined with satin. 
The corsage is trimmed with three similar 
bows placed on a band of satin which extends 
in puffs over the shoulders. The back of the 
corsage extends in princesse breadths that 
form a pointed train almost as long as a 
court train. 


A FEW HINTS ON DRESS 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
RENCH women treat the subject of dress 
more scientifically than the women of any 
other nation, and one reason for this is that 
they never underrate its importance. 

No matter how superior to clothes we may 
any of us think ourselves, the fact remains 
unchanged that we must all be clothed; and 
so long as nature gets herself up in such love- 
ly colors and harmonies, it is to be hoped 
women will carry out their part in the gener- 
al scheme of the universe by trying to have 
as pretty clothes as possible. 

Those dress-reformers who preach use be- 
fore beauty will never make much progress, 
It seems to be an elementary instinct of the 
human mind to consider dress from an w®s- 
thetic rather than a utilitarian stand-point. 
If you give a savage a shirt, says Herbert 
Spencer, he will put it on when it’s fine, and 
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take it off when it rains 
tion, not a covering 
Not having the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
any savages, I cannot confirm this statement from my own 
observation, but the most primitive person I know in whom 
to observe elementary iustincts is a little Breton woman; a 
simple little soul stranded in Paris, without a modern idea 
in her bead, and with rarely ever a sou in her pocket. Every 
sou she can get and put by, however, she saves—for what? 
To buy herself such a Breton costume and coiffe as she wore 


His only idea of it is as a decora- 


when she was young,in her own country of Finistére, in 
which to be buried, so that when she dies she may look as 
much as possible as she did when she was a girl. 

Clothes from « practical stand-point, as something warm 
und useful for the present, do not seem to appeal to her in 
the least. Life contains only one more event for her, her 
leaving it, and her sole pleasure is in thinking that she will 
have what she considers a suitable costume to wear on that 
occasion 

You may call this pathetic, or you may call it foolish, as 


you will, but it is human nature. Eve is said to have eaten 
the apple because she wanted clothes. At any rate, she got 
them. And we are all her daughters, We might as well 
make up our minds, first as last, that so long as we live we 
ure going to give some time and thought to what we are to 


put on, and the best way to get rid of the problem is to try, 
as far as possible, to understand its principles, and so be able 
to put it out of our minds as quickly as possible. 


It goes without saying that women with plenty of time 
and money can be well dressed without ideas. They 
have only to go to the best dressmakers, buy the prettiest 
things they see, and throw them aside and get others if these 
don’t turn out becoming. It is those of us who haven’t 
much time and money, or who want to spend what we have 
on books, or music, or travel, or what not, who need to think 
about our dress, and we can train ourselves, if we will, to 
choose instinctively the proper thing, so that we shall find 
it no more trouble to have a pretty and becoming gown than 
an ugly one. 

French women set the fashions for the world because of 
their taste, but this taste is as much the result of cultivation, 
and of following certain lines of beauty, as is their national 
art. They are obliged to cultivate it, since most of them, 
outside of the very rich, are engaged in a life-long struggle 
with the problem of trying to look as charming as possible 
on the very smallest possible amount of money. 

Economy is the leading virtue in a French woman's creed, 
because a large part of her income must be put by every 
year for a dot for her daughter, and yet in spite of this a 
French woman's power and influence in her world depend 
so largely on her personal charm that this economy must 
never be at the expense of her appearance. She can afford 
neither experiments nor mistakes. She must have an exact 
knowledge of wliat to buy, so as never to waste a sou, 

The first thing she thinks of is ber figure. She always 
realizes that dress is merely something with which to drape 
the human form, and that if the form has not the proper 
curves and lines to begin with, all the rest will be a failure. 

Those poor obtuse beings, men, when they try to write 
about the characteristics of Parisiennes, usually speak of them 
as though the Creator bad made them and then broken the 
mould. They have naturally no better figures than the rest 
of their sex. It is quite true that generations of supple, 
graceful Parisiennes have left their inheritance behind them; 
but as a rule the beautiful French figure is the result of 
a series of discriminating corsets. 

The corset in this nineteenth century is an indispensable 
article of woman's attire. There is no use in pointing to 
classical models as disclaimers, for we are not living in the 
days of the ancient Greeks. A little while ago one of the 
leading daily papers in Paris published interviews with 
Rodin, Falguiére, and some of the most famous of the 
French sculptors, on whether the corset spoiled woman's 
figure from an artistic point of view, and the universal an- 
swer was no 

*‘Our modern ideal of beauty in the human form is dif- 
ferent from that of the ancients,” said Falguiére. ‘There 
is a fashion in nude. To do classic figures to-day would be 
untrue to the realism of modern sculpture.” 

If, then, we are to wear corsets, the corset should be 
made for the individual, and not the individual for the cor- 
set. How can we expect beautiful curves and lines where 
a hundred women, all of different shapes and sizes, screw 
themselves into the same model—a stiff, uncompromising 
instrument cf torture? 

The French corset, made to order, fits as the sheath fits 
the flower. It js boned only here and there, as the sheath is 
veined, and the bones are so supple and flexible that they 
can be bent double anywhere without breaking. Of course 
they are not now within reach of every American woman; 
but if we have French dressmakers, why should not every 
town boast its French corset-maker? And out of the hun- 
dreds of American women who come to Paris every year 
and try to take back a little of the Parisian elegance, it is as- 
tonishing how few pay any attention to the principles on 
which that elegance rests. 

If a French woman has only one hundred dollars a year 
to spend on dress, she spends six dollars of it on a corset. 
This is the lowest price for one made to order, and from 
that on you can pay anything you please up to fabulous 
sums for corsets trimmed with real lace and jewelled 
clasps. Even the my ones, however, will wear two years, 
and afterwards can be kept in repair by the corset-maker as 
long as a vestige of them lasts, and they can be done up 
equal to new for a dollar. 

Another hint on the corset question. An elegant French 
woran always laces her corset by measure. For instance, 
if a corsage is made according to a waist measure of 
twenty-two inches, before putting it on the wearer mea- 
sures her waist with a tape, so as to be sure that it is the 
same size that it was when the dress was fitted. In this 
way dress waists keep their shape, and there is no risk of 
straining the seams. French women wear no belts around 
the waist. All skirts are bound, and hang off the corset, 
where they are held in place by a large hook. The rea) 
élégante has a separate style of corset for every gown. 
That is, for riding she has one to give her a “‘ tailor-made 
figure,” for visiting she must have a certain elegance of style, 
aud for ball dresses still another effect is sought after. 
And nearly every woman with money enough to have what 
she pleases has a tiny corset for mornings, scarcely more 
than a slender band with a few bones in it, and delightfully 
cool and restful. 

Perhaps no people realize better than the French that the 
real secret of beauty is health. They have little sympathy 
for the anwmic and complaining members of their sister- 
hood, and nervous prostration is something that is almost 
absolutely unknown to them. 
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Having thus considered the question of the figure, the 
French woman comes to the dress itself. While there is no 
place where there is so much lavishuess of expenditure on 
toilette as in Paris, there is no place where the dresses are 
so simple. It is a fact that is dressmakers make an 
entirely separate set of gowns for the American trade, which 
they call robes d'exportation. It is in the lines and curves 
and the suiting of the dress to the individuality of the per- 
son that they excel, and this they consider above the appre- 
ciation of the average foreigner. 

I will venture to say that there is not a single French 
woman who pays any attention to dress at all who has not 
a perfectly distinct idea of what she can wear and what she 
cannot. She knows what are her good points and what 
are her poor ones, and how to bring the good ones into relief 
and skilfully conceal the others. And even when she is 
cnctinipeontictnnty plain, she audaciously makes the most 
of her plainness, and becomes what is called a belle laide. 
It was this kind of a woman that Balzac had in mind when 
he said that homeliness could be made as great a charm as 
beauty, if women only knew how to use it. 

The French woman understands color, and knows wheth- 
er to choose cold or warm tones, as she is a blonde or a 
brunette. And when she has found a color or a combina- 
tion that is becoming, she never loses sight of it. We all 
remember ‘‘the most becoming dress I ever had in m 
life.” A’ French woman would analyze that dress, a 
herself why it was becoming; was it the color, the soft 
clinging material, because the lines suited her figure, or 
what? She would find out the reason for its success, and 
reproduce the same effect a hundred times, modifying the 
style to suit the prevailing fashion of the moment. 

Are her arms too long, she wears sleeves that “ cut them 
in two.” Is her waist too short, she never wears a belt. 
And above everything else she tries to accent anything indi- 
vidual about herself—to give herself a little of the ‘‘ mag- 
netism of personality.” No one knows how many deficien- 
cies this may make up for. 

As an illustration of this, I once saw an artistic little 
French dressmaker take an odd, ungainly-looking girl, with 
no figure nor color, and out of her very oddness create a 
charm. For material she chose a sort of soft clinging stuff, 
a dull green, but a green with more blue than yellow in it, 
the only kind brunettes can wear. She fairly made the 
dress on the girl, draping it skilfully to hide the deficien- 
cies of the figure, and softening it against the face with vel- 
vet of the game shade as the gown. Then by subtle touches 
of dull gold and Indian red in a quaint passementerie, she 
seized and heightened a Southern, 8 nish note in the girl’s 
appearance, and made one forget the formless waist by a 
scarf that went round it, from which dangled rare, Oriental- 
looking ornaments in the same reds and golds. The girl 
suggested some sort of barbaric princess, and had one of 
the chief characteristics of beauty, the being able to attract 
and fix the attention. 

Another secret of French elegance is to have but few 
dresses at a time, so that these may always be in the fashion, 
taking care at the same time never to follow the fashions 
servilely. 

With reference to hats and bonnets, those very important 
items of womun’s toilette, since ney make the frame for the 
face, the woman who can have only one or two never tries 
experiments. Once she bas fownd one or two shapes that 
suit her she sticks to them. The old ones are taken to her 
milliner as models, and the new ones are made larger or 
smaller, the trimming is put behind or before, they are 
modified as fashion demands, but the general outline, the 
touches that made them effective and becoming, are never 
lost sight of. 

The smartly dressed French woman rarely orders a hat or 
bonnet. She buys them where she finds them. Ap artistic 
bonnet she thinks is a spontaneous creation that springs full- 
— from the brain of its maker, and can no more be 
evolved to command than an orchid. 

One thing the French woman does is to collect what she 
calls the fonds de la wilette—the foundations of the toilette. 
It is amusing to hear our Gallic sisters talking about dress. 
Their phrases and expressions are as different from ours as 
is their language. ‘‘I do not dresg at all now,” I heard one 
“y not long ago; ‘‘ but I could set up a toilette very easily. 
I have the foundation—the velvets, the laces, everything of 
that kind.” Poor indeed is the French woman who has not 
carefully put away in her old armoires bits of lovely old 
lace, the garniture of old ball dresses, jets, flounces, bits of 
silk, a charming miscellany of odds and ends, every bit care- 
fully treasured and taken care of, all to be worked in some- 
where some (ay. 

All these hints, it must be remembered, are given for people 
with slender pocket-books, but with the divine inheritance 
of taste. These are the women who dare—who create the 
fashions which the rest of us humbly follow. An old 
French marquise I know prides herself on having been the 
first woman to wear astrakhan. Her husband got the idea 
from seeing some hussars with their astrakhan-trimmed 
jackets. e went to Dieulafait, and ordered two long 
wraps trimmed with astrakhan for his wife. ‘Im ble, 
said Dieulafait, when the idea was first pro to him. 
** But I wish it done,” said the marquis. The two garments 
were accordingly made, one of hussar blue, trimmed with 
gray fur, the other of navy blue, trimmed with black. They 
cost forty dollars apiece. They were exposed in Dieulafait’s 
window, and the first day they were on exposition he re- 
ceived orders for five more. And ever since the women of 
the whole world have been wearing astrakhan. And the old 
marquise is as proud of having invented the fashion as 
though she had built the Eiffel tower—and prouder. 
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Cuapter XI. —(Continued.) 
THE ‘‘ FRIEND OF LABOR.” 


H® got up and plunged his hands in his pockets—‘‘I 
am quite sure, Emanuel, that there is not one single 
man or woman in the whole world who is strong enough to 
be left without some controlling influence. e cannot 
stand alone. As for this’ poor woman—who shall blame 
her? She was left alone. What is there to do but to go 
—— to forgive—to forgive? After all, it is the Com- 
mon Lot.” 


* Began in Haurex’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 
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He sat down again. ‘‘ But about yourself, Emanuel—ex- 
plain oon gepeien. How did you find me out? Whence 
come ? 


" Pirst, I come from wandering up and down the face of 
the earth. Next, 1 have not forgotten you. Your head was 
full of thoughts twenty years ago.” 

“Ay! I 9 aa then. The wife was sober; I had 
a my | to think of.” 

“Your boy—I met him on Saturday evening—at the house 
where I am lodging. That is how I found you out. But, 
Anthony, he is not like his father.” 

**No—I hope uo more of him—I accept. Again, it is the 
Common Lot, Emanuel, to hope for the impossible and to 
accept the inevitable. What, indeed, is one to do unless one 
does accept? There are now many thousands of lads about— 
it is the most remarkable sigu of the times—who spend their 
evenings laboriously, resolved to rise. But he belongs to 
those—they are numbered by tens of thousands—who live 
for the daily pleasure. My son is a shallow-brain and full 
of vanity. But, again—it is the Common Lot.” 

** You are a great English lord, rich and of great position; 
you left everything to become a common sailor at first, before 
the mast. You lived upon your wa It was wonderful. 
Well, you married in that class. Your son belongs, then, 
either to the working people or the noble people. But he 
has the appearance of a little clerk.” 

“Yes. Iwas weak. Isuffered himtogohisownway. He 
is now a clerk at certain chemical works. He calls himself, 
I believe, a gentleman. He goes to a local Parliament and 
talks froth and foolishness.” 

** But he will be your successor and your heir. Does he 
know it?” 

Mr. Hayling laid his hand upon his friend’s arm. 
“Emanuel,” he said, ‘‘ you are tlie only person in the world 
who knows my secret. Keep it. For God’s sake keep that 
secret. Good heavens! if they knew it! If that poor besotted 
creature lying on the floor upstairs knew it! If that boy 
knew it! Think of my wife as the Countess of Hayling! 
Think of that boy as Lord Selsey, the heir to that big estate! 
No; if I can help it he shall never know it. He shall never 
know the profligate life that he would so ardently rush upon 
if he could. As for the House of Lords, it has survived a 
good deal, but I doubt if it could survive my son Anthony. 

my secret, Emanuel.” 

‘It is forgotten. I remember it no more.” 

There was silence for a space. 

‘We bad great talks on that voyage,” Mr. Hayling con- 
tinued; ‘‘ great talks on great things. You were the only 
man who ever encouraged and strengthened me. Why, I 
confessed to you as women confess to their priest. Man! you 
are a Priest; you were a a. What have you done with 
your wisdom? Is any of it put into books?” 

Emanuel laughed. ‘‘ No; such as it is I have given it here 
and there—giving and taking—with such as yourself.” 


** And nothing written?” 
“Why should I write wet ing? There is knowledge 
which cannot be put into books. It is handed down like the 


Unwritten Law, which Moses, you know, gave first to Aaron, 
and then to Aaron and Aaron’s sons; next to Aaron, Aaron's 
sons, and the seventy elders; lastly to Aaron, Aaron’s sons, 
the seventy elders, and the whole congregation. That is an 
allegory which shows how wisdom spreads. If I have any 
wisdom—which I doubt—this has been its use.” 

*‘ As for my wisdom, I set it forth every week—that is, I 
set forth what I find to — isn’t much—in my little paper. 
Nobody regards it. Perhaps it isn’t worth saying.” 

They rela into silence. It was exactly as if they were 
still on the deck of the sailing ship, slowly loughing her way 
under the clear sky of a summer night before a light breeze, 
silent, with intervals of h. 

“* Emanuel,” said the Editor, following his own thoughts, 
‘* suppose I had the choice n—suppose it was to be done 
all over again? Even if I knew beforehand that I should 
have such a wife and such a son, that I should prove such 
a failure in trying to make myself beard, I would do it all 
over again, for I have shared in the Common Lot. This was 
all I asked: the work and the wages of the common man, 
the hospital when I was sick, the wife and home of the com- 
mon man, his food and his company, such children as he 
may have. I have had them all. And, upon my word, my 
friend, the life has been far, far more worth haviug than 
the life I left. I would do it—yes, I would do it—all over 
again.” 

“That is bravely said.” 

** As for this paper, who am I that I should set up in the 
Prophetic line? ought to have stuck to the sea, but I 
would be preaching. I went back to my old lawyers, got 
a lump of money, and came away. I told them they would 
never see anything more of me—and they won't. I live and 
bring out my paper on the interest of the money.” 

‘** What have you been telling the people?” 

The Editor took up the current number that lay on the 
table. ‘I give them all the news that I can find anywhere 
about work and the conditions of work. As for the preach- 
ing.... I am ashamed, Emanuel, I am ashamed to think 
what a little thing it is 1 have to say.” 

** What is it?” 

“Only the simple thin The yt things. The 
old things of your old Prophets. The very simple copy- 
book things. What so elementary as the Ten Command- 
ments?, Yet—look round you—what is so simple as that 
one must be honest, that men should combine for other 


things besides wages, that men should follow righteousness? 
Yet—consider. That is all I've got to say, Emanuel. And 
apparently no one listens.” 

** Yet—go on preachin 


“If we would—or oe go back to some form of 
the common life. Have you considered, Emanuel, how 
many thousands of hearts are longing for the common life 
again? Well, I preach some kind of common life, where all 
fare and share alike, and manhood has a chance of develop- 
ing. That is what I mostly preach. Christianity started 
with the common life. Let us try to go back to it.” 

** Judaism led up to it.” 

** Very likely. Shall we go back to it? Well, here I am, 
close upon sixty years of age, and all I have learned so far 
is the ple lesson that the old things are the truc things. 
It is a poor sort of message on which to found a paper, but, 
my friend, it is the only message that I have.” 


Cuaprer XII. 
THY NAME Is EVE. 

“You are a very wonderful man, Emanuel,” said Clara. 
“You have trave everywhere; you know everything; 
you are a scholar; you are a gentleman; and you live by 
carving in wood.” 

. by is it wonderful?” Emanuel had brought his table 









































into the , and was sitting over his work in the open 
air, ‘ What is there so wonderful?” 

** You know very well what is wonderful. Wood-carvers 
are not scholars and gentlemen. Why do you pretend to 
be a working-man?” 

**I do not pretend. This is my livelihood. Since I must 
work in order to live, Ido the work which is to me the easi- 
est, the lightest, and the most pleasant. I can take it up 
when and where I please; I can find a market in any town; 
it provides the small amount of money that I want. Why, 
then, should I not be a working-man?” 

Nell was giving a lesson. The scholar was beginning; the 
scales went up and the scales went down. 

Clara waited meantime, and conversed with the philoso- 
pher over his wood-carving. In these days she visited her 
cousin a great deal, impelled by cousinly anxiety over the 
love-affair which threatened to produce such very serious con- 
sequences, Already she was discovering for herself the great 
truth found out by so many guardians, friends, cousins, and 
advisers—the helplessness of reason, argument, and com- 
mon-sense against the power of love. Yet still she persisted; 
she would save Nell if she could. Whenever, you see, we 
wish a girl not to marry a man, we say that we are deter- 
mined to save her if we can. In this case, the young man was 
not only shallow and vulgar, poor and of small account—in 
which he was not, perhaps, so very much worse than his mis- 
tress—but he was a Christian. ell must be saved, if pos- 
sible. 

\ “But,” Clara went on, “ your earnings are so small; you 
make so little money by the work. Why not do something 
better? Why not teach, or lecture, or write?” 

‘*IT make all I want. Why should I change the work if I 
like it? Here, to be sure, I must work harder than I like, 
because London is an expensive place. How much money 
do you think I want in the Desert? There I can wander 
with iny friends and cousins the Arabs without the necessity 
for work at all. I shall get back to the Desert as soon as 
my present business is despatched.” 

1 You have no books, either. Do you never work at any- 
thing else?” 

‘‘T want no books. I have read all that I desire to read. 
Now and then—if I am in a town—I want a laboratory— 
and I always want a quiet open _, like this Place of 
Tombs, where one can meditate. king across this field 
of graves one hears nothing of the piano tinkling in the 
house or the children playing in the street.” 

** But—without money—you are not even a free man. 
You have to work for other people and to take—wages— 
you are a man of science and you take wages!” 

Emanuel laughed gently. ‘‘ Let us not confuse things. 
This kind of work does not mean dependence. I make these 
-wares of mine. Somebody—it matters nothing who—buys 
them. Suppose be refuses them; another man buys them. 
He gives a shilling more or leas—what does it matter? I 
owe nothing to my ; nothing at all; since it is the 
Law that man must work, why should I repiu. a: Laving to 
work? If my employer robs me, he will suffer the penalty 
of his sin—he and his children—to the third and fourth pon. 
eration, according to the Law. I leave him to the Law, which 
is not mocked and must not be broken. This is not depend- 
ence. The soul is not enslaved by this kind of work. 
Believe me, child, not the richest man in the world has 
greater freedom of soul than I myself, though I work at a 
trade to pay my lodging.” 

**But you will some day fall sick. Then, if you have no 


——. 
‘*There is always a Hospital. If there is none—I shall 
lie under some roof or other, and either live or die.” 

‘It is wonderful. But you will grow old: you will no 
longer be able to work or to wander about. What will you 
do then?” 

‘* Again, there are hospitals, almshouses, retreats, refuges, 
workhouses, I shall creep into one of them and sit down 
till the end. But perhaps I shall not live to be old.” 

‘It is wonderful,” Clara repeated, staring at the man who 
did not want money. ‘“ Don't yous really and truly, care at 
all for money? Wouldn't you like to be rich?” 

‘Since I do very well as I am, why should I want to 
“ 

‘* But the rich man has power.” 

Emanuel laughed. ‘‘ Power! There spoke the Voice of 
our People. e desire power above all things, partly be- 
cause power has been denied us for two thousand years, 
partly because the desire for power is a national instinct. 

here is no more masterful race than ours in the whole world, 
none that is more fond of authority. The heaviest curse that 
has been laid upon our race is not the Dispersion, nor the 
loss of Zion, but the deprivation of power. We who were 
born to rule have been made to obey. We desire power. 
We seek to recover it in the only way open to us—by means 
of wealth. But as for me, I do not desire power. might 
abuse it if I had it. Power is a very dangerous thing, espe- 
cially after two thousand years of weakness.” 

Ys But, Emanuel, you know—you are one of Us—you know 
—it is not only power—or we should stop when we had made 
money—it is always more money—we talk all the time about 
money, and think continually about making more and more. 
When are any of us content with what we have? My father 
is rich, but he is always in some new scheme for making 
more money. To be always making money—it is like 
breathing with us. You are the only man I have ever met 
who does not want money. Oh! and not our People alone. 
The Christians are the same. Even at Cambridge I found 
the young Dons all wanting to make money—more money 
Pho more oe: over the Base it is = — 
Always . Only that our People are clever an 
actually Pan doing what the rest are trying to do. 
Not to want money ’ It is a reproach, Emanuel, thrown at 
your own People. 

‘*But I blame no one, Clara. I remember that for many 
ccnturies we were forbidden to follow any other occupation. 
For my own , L was born with other traditions, for I am 
of that stock which kept alive the light of science in the 
early ages. x fathers were physicians, mathematicians, 
astronomers, hen the Jews were expelled they remained ; 
they conforme! outwardly. In secret they remained Jews—” 

‘Why, that islike Francesca, only her people were Moors.” 

‘* There were no Moors who retained their ancient faith. 
My people became statesmen, generals, bishops even, and 
priests and monks. One of my House—it was three hundred 
yews ago—a learned Benedictine, but a secret Jew, when he 
ay a-dying, sent for a Bishop of great piety in order to re- 
ceive Extreme Unction, as his brethren thought. When the 


Bishop , the dying monk sat up in his bed. ‘ Hear, 
O Israel,’ he , feebly, repeating the last confession of a 
Jew at of death. ‘The Lord my God is one God,’ 


continued Bishop, finishing the confession for him, for 
the Bishop, too, was in secret a Jew. The family history, 
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perhaps, has taught me to think less of money than most of 
my brethren.” 

“* This is just like Francesca’s history. Pray go on, Eman- 
uel. I knew that you could not be a common man.” 

**No man is common, child. As for me, I have contracted 
the habit of wandering. I must wander. I must be alone 
—in the desert, among the mountains—to meditate. Here 
in the West no one meditates—they talk. Ifa man ever, by 
accident, finds himself alone, he reads—he reads articles in 
magazines. Reading destroys the power of meditation. 
That is why there is so little wisdom in the West. Since 
Carlyle died, the only wise men of the West are two or three 
men of science. Now in the East there is always the Soli- 
tary who meditates. Alexander passed him on the road to 
India. The redcoats pass him on their way to and fro. 
Civilization and conquerors pass him by, the world goes on, 
but the Solitary who meditates sits always by the road-side.” 
He looked across the cemetery with far-off gaze, as if he, too, 
would shortly become that Solitary. ‘‘ Believe me, child, 
there are those who find no other joy in life but to be still 
and to meditate. Whiat fills the Christian convents? Only 
the decire to save their souls? Nay! but their Church pro- 
fesses to do this for them in the world. It is the desire for 
the quiet life—the instinct to sit apart and to meditate—that 
possesses some souls.” 

“Do you wish girls to meditate? On what should we 
meditate?” These questions seem to demand a certain ad- 
jective—the word ‘‘ pert” occurs to me—but Clara put the 
questions in all seriousness. The serious, even solemn, words 
and look of the man impressed her. 

“You are a woman—women never meditate. Wisdom 
comes not to them by meditation. They observe; they re- 
ceive; they remember.” 

‘Then I am glad that Iam a woman. But tell me more 
about yourself, Emanuel. While you are talking I have 
always a sense of having seen you before. Where?” 

**Perhaps in your last existence. Our souls pass from 
life to life.” 

“It is your voice, your face—well, tell me more about 
yourself—if you will, that is. If you do not wish to tell me 
anything, forgive a girl’s idle curiosity. Why are you not 
living with your equals? Because you are not a working- 
man, whatever you may pretend. You have belonged to 
society at some time or other. Yesterday you spoke of Art, 
and I perceived that you know the language of Art—the 
language of the studios.” 

“When I was young I knew many artists in Paris and 
frequented their studios. So I learned their language. At 
that time I took up the graving-tools and acquired my pres- 
ent trade.” 

**Oh! *You have lived among the artists of Paris?” 

‘*You question me, child, as if I were concealing some- 
thing. Very well. There is nothing to conceal. I will 
tell you anything. you want to know. Yes; I was born in 
Paris. . We were Spanish nobles, and, as I told you, Jews in 
secret. When the Revolution came, and the accursed In- 
quisition we Went back to our own People, 
and a ; his titles. We left Spain 
with t My father was a in Paris. I 
studied science, and 


went to 
der Liebig. In those days I looked 


forward 
qoating my life inalaboratory. Then I returned to Paris.” 
e paused 


** And then?” 

“IT married.” He paused again. ‘This marriage of 
mine—an unfortunate marriage—was the reason why I gave 
up my career and went away into the wilderness, where I 
have remained ever since. I like the wilderness—and the 
as og who live in it. I shall go back to them before long. 

hey are rude people, yet you would be astonished to find 
how little difference there is between yourself and your sister 
of the black tent. She only knows her tent, the Desert, and the 
stars—and the will of her husband. What do you know 
that is better worth knowing? Take away her children and 
husband and she dies of grief, like you. Give her love and 
kindness and she is a you.” 

**But you did not leave your wife, Emanuel, to die of 
grief?” Eve in her curiosity persisted while there was still 
a point left to clear. 

‘“No. She drove me away because she made life impossi- 
ble. For she became a rebel against the Law of God, which 
is the Law of Nature. She would command who was made 
to obey, and as she was stubborn, we parted by mutual con- 
sent, and I left her and went away.” 

Clara gazed into his face in silence, as one who hears a 
strange thing and finds it familiar,and wonders where she 
heard it last. Then she started up and clapped her hands. 
“Oh!” she cried, “‘ I know now—oh, I know now—who you 
are! Yes, yes,now I understand. Why,I saw the likeness 
from the very first, and was so stupid as not toseeit. Why, 
Emanuel, you are none other than Emanuel Elveda himself. 
Why—yes—now I understand it all. You went away be- 
cause your wife would not obey. Your name is Emanuel 
Elveda, and your wife’s name was Isabel. Oh! what will 
they say? hat will they say? For they think that you 
are dead.” 

‘Certainly. I am Emanuel Elveda. Why not? You 
speak as if you knew the woman who was my wife?” 

‘*Yes—I know her. Have you not heard what she has 
done—how she rebels openly and continually and publicly 
against the submission of women?” 

**I know nothing about her. I am dead to her. She is 
dead tome. We ask not what the dead aredoing. Do not 
speak to me of her.” 

** As you please—yet—but—as you please.” 

She wondered why he did not inquire after his daughter. 
Was Francesca, too,dead.to him? ‘‘ Why,” she asked, ‘‘did 
you call yourself Ellis? Why not Elveda at once?” 

There were two questions in her mind. One was, ‘‘ Why 
do you not ask after your child?” a very important question 
—and the other was the comparatively unimportant one 
—_ his name. Fortunately, or unfortunately, she put the 
atter. 

“Tdo not know. Your father suggested that it would be 
more convenient. It mattered nothing to me.” 

Now the daughter of Mr. Adelbert Angelo was accustom- 
ed to understand’ that her father was a prudent—that is, a 
far-seeing—mapn, who never acted without a motive, and that 
with him motive was hope of gain. She was dutiful by na- 
ture and by character; she would not knowingly interfere in 
her father’s plans without being invited todo so. She re- 
membered the interest he showed in the Elveda household. 
This interest, for some reason or other, included the missing 
husband. She therefore concluded that it would be better 
for the present not to ask too much or to tell anything. 

** It is wonderful,” sbe said, ‘‘ to think that you could give 
up all this—the great fortune, the position, the opportunities, 
the command of everything—and go right clean away with 
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empty pockets all for a whim, for nothing in the world but 
a a and a fad! Why, in a month you would have heard 
no more about the equality, and then—we should have seen 
ba different things. Do you know how rich your wife 


** Have I not told you that I want no money?” 

**Ts there,” Clara asked of the Place of Tombs, ‘‘ another 
man in ajl the world—living or dead—who would give up 
millions of money—all for the fancy and the whim of a wo- 
man who ocr nothing but a little humoring! Emanuel, 
for a wise man, you have been a terrible donkey. Why, you 
should have given her what she wanted—the show of equal- 
ity. Then you would have heard no more, because, I sup- 
pose, there never was yet a married pair who lived on terms 
of Say. One of them must obey. If she loved you she 
would have obeyed—little by life. Love would have com- 
pelled her to submit. Oh! I know what I say. We used to 
talk foolishness at Newnham about the submission of women, 
and I used to tell them of our Law, to make them feel their 
foolishness. Oh! you should have laughed and driven her 
with a silken rein.” 

**So you think. But then, you neither knew her as she 
was, or me as I am.” 

“ Well, but if you left your wife, why did you leave your 
work? Why go away? At allevents, you might have gone 
on as before your marriage.” 

“T could uot remain anywhere near my wife. Child!”— 
his voice changed, he spoke with passion—‘‘ who are you 
that you should understand these things? What can you 
know? way, if I had remained within a hundred miles of 
ber—if I had staid in any place where they talked of her— 
ropes, day and night, were drawing and dragging me back 
to her—her voice, day and night, was calling me—in dreams, 
day and night, I saw her—Love, day and night, was calling 
me, urging me, imploring me—to return to the woman | 
loved-—what should you know of love? A girl knows no- 
thing—oh, the strength—the power—sometimes I feel it 
still. How should you understand the temptation? How 
can a maiden who has never yet been loved understand her 
power of attraction?” 

** Well, then—I pu ey I cannot understand that any wo- 
men can be worth such a fuss—but you should have listened 
to the voice.. You a wise man? here was yotr wisdom? 
I sup if you had been Solomon himself you would have 
laid down your golden crown and wandered out alone among 
the Arabs. And oh! you, with your cleverness—with the 
world at your feet—to kick everything away because your 
wife was silly and whimsical! if all women were not 
whimsical about something or other if they are allowed to 
be! And your wife was a rich girl who had had her own 
way, I suppose, always? You a wise man? Is this all your 
wisdom—not even to know that women are so made?” 

Emanuel bowed his head gravely. ‘‘It is foolishness to 
you, but to me it was not foolishness. I live by the Law— 
in small things and in great. To me it is not a small thing 
that my wife should resolve to break the Law—the Law of 
Nature and the Law of the Living God.” 

‘*'You take everything so seriously. You ought to be a 
Rabbi as well as a chemist and a wood-carver.” 

~ things,” he replied, very seriously indeed, ‘‘ are 
realities of life which touch the children and 
the generations to come. Nature is 
. The Law of the Lord, we say, 







dren and the future of humanity. to 


up children to see the Law ge upon. Shonld T 
= to the stubborn woman? No. Should I call her stub- 

rnness a fancy anda whim? No. But I could leave her to 
her folly, and so an end.” 

** Would you go back to her if—” 

**T will never go back to her; she must come to me sub- 
missive. Enough of my wife! Remember, child, the place 
of the woman. It is after that of the man. There is no 
degradation in taking the place which you are assigned. 
To woman belong the things that we calf after her name— 
womanly. Let her administrate, distribute, reward, honor, 
and encourage, while the man works and pours into her lap 
all he makes, creates, and reaps. Enough.” He sat down, 
bowed his head over his work again, took up his graver, and 
was silent. 


[To we conTinvED.] 





THE prospect for a complete exhibit of books written by 
the women of New York State is encouraging. At the 
headquarters, in the Bible House, in New York, the work of 
receiving and arranging goes briskly on under the care of 
the committee of ladies to whom this work is intrusted. 
To make this a Coney representative exhibition of real 
historical value it should contain every book writien by 
women born or resident in the State of New York. It is 
hoped that every woman who has not sent her books will do 
so as soon as ible to the Wednesday Afternoon Club, 
Room 128, Bible House, Third Avenue and Ninth Street, 
New York city. Old books and those by writers not living 
are especially desired. 

—General Lew Wallace shares the fate of other immensely 
popular men in being constantly importuned by collectors 
for his autograph. numerous and pressing are these 
demands that General Wallace is compelled to state that 
hereafter he will decline answering all such letters. 

—Grace Livingston Furniss, author of A Box of Monkeys, 
is writing a society comedy for Daniel Frohman, of the 
Lyceum Theatre. Miss Furniss has a clever story in this 
number of the Bazar. 

—Fborence Watters Snedeker, whose recent death has sad- 
dened so many hearts, was a woman of much personal beauty 
and a rarely magnetic manner. The wife of a clergyman, 
she neglected no parish duties, but was her husband's con- 
stant and efficient helper in his work, while her own liter- 
ary touch was at once strong and fine, and she brought to 
her writing a spirit of true consecration. Readers of the 
BazaR will recall the lovely chapters of ‘‘A Family Canoe 
Trip,” which appeared in these columns last year, and are 
now gathered into a dainty volume in —— ** Black and 
White Series.” Her life was in the sweet flush and promise 
of its morning, and many hearts gri<ve with those who 
mourn for Mrs. Snedeker in the desolate home in Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. 
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OUR ONLY LEGAL MEMBER. 
BY GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 
f- 1 a 2 forty-odd members in this society,” says 
Mary Lizzie Yates, rubbing the window vicious, 
‘but when it comes round to the spring cleaning, I cal'ate 
the number gets down to three. Leastways I notice no one 


turns up ‘cepting me, Lurella Price, and Jennie Tabor.” 

“ You hadn’t ought to speak so, Mary Lizzie,” says Jen- 
nie. “It just kind of happens so. Spring's a dreadful 
busy time. or all hands, with the house-cleaning and so 
forth. The lands know,” says she, with a sigh, * I'd ought 
to be snugging up my own house. But then the rest of 
the society—” 

‘The rest of the society would admire to lend a hand,” 
says I, sarcastic, ‘only they can’t, ‘cause they're so put to 
it rooting out their own ‘ glory holes.’” 

‘Then why do you blame 'em?” says Jennie Tabor, who 


was a master-hand at fluding excuses for folks. 

‘Oh, I ain’t blaming 'em,” says Mary Lizzie; ‘‘ though I 
do say that a good Lousckeeper cleans as she | ape and 
don’t have no ‘glory holes.’ But the good lands of Go- 
shen!” she screamed, dropping her cloth. 

“ What ever’s got into you?” says L. 

‘*Mis’ Standish coming here,” says she, unpinning her 
skirts, and flying round like a distracted. 

‘‘ Let her come,” says I, contemptuous. ‘‘I look as bad 
as the next one, but ’twon’t hurt her a mite to see the Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Improvement Society a-taking down the 
society's stove-pipe. I hear that she’s a notion of being Presi- 
dent herself next ‘lection, and she’d ought to know what 
the duties is,” says I, tipping the wink to Jennie. 

‘* Maybe she’s come to lend a hand,” says Jenny, reproach- 
ful. 

‘*More likely to lend a tongue,” says Mary Lizzie, open- 
ing the door with a bland smile. ‘‘ Step right in, Mis’ Stan- 
dish,” says she. ‘‘ We're right in the suds, but glad to see 
our minister's wife at any time.” 

‘Thank you. Dear me!”—Mis’ Standish tippytoed across 
the room like a cat on a muddy day—“ dear me!” says she, 
dropping into a rocker and sniffing at a bottle of perfumery, 
‘what a nasty odor! Whatisit? Disgusting!” Here she 
rolled her eyes like a duck in a thunder-storm. 

‘It’s brown soap and soot and lye and dust,” says I, 
very calm, fetching down the ‘elbow’ with a bang that sent 
soot all over the room. 

‘Well, Ido not see how you endure it,” says she. 
it is not fit work for you, either. 
some one to do this sort of thing.” 

‘Pay ‘em out of what?” I spoke kind of short, for that 
pesky stove-pipe bad riz up and give me a clip in the head 
that made my eyes water. Besides, it made me sort of mad 
to be wrestling with a dirty pipe while she sat there eying 
me through her little spy-glass. 

** Are there no funds?” says she. 

‘* There are, and other ways to use ’em,” says I; ‘‘ and, in 
my opinion, house-cleaning never hurt no one.” 

“No, indeed. Mis’ Slocum—she was our last minister's 
wife”—says Mary Lizzie, ‘‘she used-to say that home was 
woman's sp’ere.” 

“Ob, she was an up-and-coming woman,” says Jennie 
Tabor, admiring. 

‘She was so,” says I, joining the chorus. ‘‘ She cooked, 
washed, ironed, made, and mended for Dr. Slocum and six 
children; and yet, if there was a wedding, or a funeral, or a 
social, or whatever, there she was, the first on deck, and doing 
for two.” 

Mis’ Standish’s eyes sort of snapped, but she smiled that 
everlasting superior smile of hers, and says she, ‘‘ What a 
pity it was that she should have broken down!” 

“’T was so; but there ain’t no questioning the ways of 
Providence,” says Mary Lizzie, very pious. ‘* Yet I do say, 
and always shall, that it’s queer the fat and lazy should 
spared to be ninety-odd, and the up-and-coming should be 
struck down in their prime, like Mis’ Slocum.” 

‘* Maybe it’s as well to wear out as rust out,” says I, slew- 
ing my eye round at Mis’ Standish, who was biting her lip 
impatient, 

“ P’r'aps ‘tis; and, after all, Mis’ Slocum only did her 
duty,” says Mary Lizzie, very impressive, ‘‘ for, to my mind, 
a minister's wife—” 

‘* Should be the first sacrifice the minister offers up to the 
congregation. Exactly.” Mis’ Standish got up with a jerk. 
“ Dear me!” says she, in her airy way; ‘something really 
must be done about these rooms. They are de slorably 
ugly. Such a collection of worn-out rubbish! Buch fright- 
ful bric-d-brac! However,” says she, ‘‘ Mrs. Dr. Carter will 
take them in hand when she isa member. She will banish 
the hopeless articles, and with a little fresh cretonne and 
so forth create the most charming effects.” 

‘‘Maybe she will—when she’s ‘lected,” says I, sort of 


meaning. 
‘*There can be no doubt 


“ And 
The society should pay 


Mis’ Standish tossed her head. 
as to her election, I fancy,” says she, ‘‘ as she is not only a 
very popular woman, but my friend. However, that will be 
settled next Tuesday. I really must not detain you any 
longer,” says she, with a little bow. 

**T ain't stopping,” “y I, ‘‘and I should be pleased to 
give you an apron, if so be as you want to lend a hand.” 

 Phaok ou, but this sort of thing is quite out of my 
line,” says she; ‘* but I will gladlysubscribe toward a clean- 
ing fund—if that is the correct term.” 

‘We all can't afford any such thing,” says I, very blunt; 
“and I wonder—” 

‘*How I can?” Mis’ Standish laughed. ‘‘ Well, I'll en- 
lighten you. My husband has a private income, and I earn 
a very comfortable sum by writing for some of the —_ 
zines. And that,” says she, ‘‘ explains how it is that Mr. 
Standish can afford to save the immortal souls of North 
Beach for ninety-five cents a day. Good-morning, ladies.” 
With another smile all round she stepped out, leaving us 
looking “‘ ten ways to Sunday,” as we say. 

**There’s a nice minister's wife!” says I, climbing down 
from the table and dropping into a rocker. 

** Well, we don’t give more’n ninety-five cents a day when 
you figure it out. Let’s see,” says Jennie Tabor, beginning 
to count on her fingers. ‘‘ Three hundred and sixty-five 
days into three hun—” 

** For the land’s sake, don’t begin cal’ating!” says I. ‘‘ We 
give every mite we can, and more’n he’s worth. For my 
part, I don’t b’lieve he’s saved more’n ten cents’ worth of 
souls since he brought his hifaluting wife here last spring.” 

* Lurella Price!” cried Jennie, most shocked to pieces. 

** Well, I don’t,” says I, rocking desperate. “He hasn’ta 
mite of influence with the young folks, and his sermons is 
just milk and water.” 

“Maybe she writes ‘em,” oug Mary Lizzie. 

** Bhe’s smart enough, and [ her,” says Jenuie Tabor, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
very fierce; By). ought to be ashamed to pick at her 


so. The idea of ng her to stop and scrub when she was 
all dressed up. I never did see such a pretty dresser. Every- 
thing she had on matched, shoes and p mor~ dom and all.” 

“‘Zactly so,” says I, wiping my bands on a tidy; “and 
her petticoat was made of better silk than my Sunday dress. 
The old cat!” says I, jumping up. ‘Look at me using the 
club tidy for a towel! And it don’t wash!” 

‘* Never mind. Mis’ Carter, she’s going to cart out all this 
old rubbish, and fix everything up with cretonne,” says 
Lizzie, very bland. ‘‘ My, my! how fine we shall be!” 

** That's as it may be,” says I; ‘* but one thing I tell you— 
when Mis’ Carter carts my great-grandmother’s hair-cloth 
sofa out of these rooms, I go on top of the load.” 

‘*T don’t b'lieve she meant your sofa,” says Jennie, almost 
n tears. 

‘* Yes, she did. She slewed her eye right round on it all 
the while she was talking,” said Mary Lizzie, triumphant. 

‘** Of course she did,” says I; “ but all the same, Mis’ Car- 
ter ain't going to touch sofa. A woman that hangs a 
dirty old fish-net—a nasty mackerel-net—on her parlor wall 
for ornament, and sticks up a warming-pan and a whale-iron 
‘longside, needn't talk taste to me.” 

“Well, I know, I know. Certainly ’tis queer,” says Jen- 
nie, putting on her bonnet. ‘‘ But lands! the world is big 
enough for all; and if their ways ain't our ways, why, let's 
trim ship by being good-natured and charitable. Don't spite 
Mis’ Carter; now will you, Lurella?” says she. 

**T ain’t going to spite her,” says I, contemptuous. 

**No, no, of course pot. Your bark’s a good deal worse 
than your bite. And Mary Lizzie she won't do nothing hate- 
ful either, 1 know. You're both beautiful women. uti- 
ful,” says Jennie, smiling very satisfied. ‘‘Well, good-night,” 
says she, and tippytoed out like a child running away from 
a scolding. 

“‘Swim with the current and float with the tide, that’s 
Jennie Tabor, and-always was,” says- M Lizzie, with a 
sniff. i gy do say that when Dr. Slocum asked if she 
would take Hiram to be her husband, she hemmed and 
hawed, and says she, ‘ Yes, if no one else wants him.’” 

** Well, that never was my way,” says I. ‘I’m either for 
or against a person; and if speaking the truth offends ‘em, 
why, that’s all there is to it. Now I ain’t pa’tic’lar "bout 
Mis’ Standish, but I can’t abide Mis’ Carter.” 

**She’s so dreadful condescending,” says Mary Lizzie; 
“‘and then, she knows it all. Always is setting folks right, 
and suggesting improvements, and so forth.” 

“Yes; and visiting round, sticking that long nose of hers 
into folks’ business, and then going 'way and writing off 
stories "bout them. Didn’t you know that?” 

** Oh yes!” saysI. ‘She writes for the Weekly Cloverleaf. 
I've seen two of her pieces myself.” 

“‘I want to know! Was they good?” 

“No; she got a lot of North Beach yarns, and pieced 'em 
together like a crazy-work quilt. But she thinks she’s a 
master-hand at showing up us North Beach folks.” 

‘* You mean to say she writes ‘bout us? puts us in the 
papers? writes bout us?” cried Mary Lizzie. 

** Of course.” 

‘* Not me?” 

“Yes, you in pa’tic'lar,” saysI. ‘‘ She touched you off to 
the life in a piece called ‘Our Mary Abby,’ relating, oneee 
other things, how you boiled the setting of eggs you sol 
to that woman on the Cliff last year for fear she'd raise 
chickens and not buy any more of yours. You remember?” 

“ Well, if that don’t beat all!” ry Lizzie was pretty hot 
round the ears, and begun to rock vicious. “I call that 
pretty mean,” says she. ‘“‘And I presume that when Mis’ 
Carter gets into the society she'll put that in the papers 
too.” 

* she’s joining for that special purpose, and no 
other, and I'll tell you why,” says I. ‘ You remember when 
she had an off-island friend to visit her some weeks ago?” 

‘“* A dressy woman, light-complected? Yes. Well?” says 
re leaning forward. 

“ Well,” says I, ** 1 come along home from church behind 
‘em, and the visitor was pitying her for being shut up in this 
stupid island town, and so forth; and Mis’ Carter says, says 
she: ‘Oh, ‘tain’t so bad; the natives are dreadful amusing. 
They’rea perfect mine of material—for my stories,you know.” 
Then she seen me, and stopped, and made me ‘quainted with 
her friend, and they walked ‘long home with me, talking, oh, 
so affable! Maybe they ve am I didn’t see them passing 
the wink and nudging each other, but I did. I wasn’t born 
with my head in a bag, I can tell you.” 

** Well, I sha’n’t never feel comfortable with Mis’ Carter 
again,” says Mary Lizzie, sort of flustered. 

“Of course; and ‘tain’t right to put real folks in stories. 
As for me, I feel like a bug under a miscroscope,” says L. 

**T sha’n’t never read any more papers after she gets in the 
society. Dear, dear! it’s going to spoil everything,” says 
Mary Lizzie, getting up with a sigh. 

“She ain’t a member yet,” says I, very significant. 

** Oh, she'll be “lected,” snapped Mary Lizzie. 

“ Not if she’s blackballed,” says I. 

“ Blackballed!” Mary Lizzie gave a sniff and jammed on 
her bonnet. ‘‘ We ‘ain't never used those blackballs yet. 
I cal’ate we never will.” 

** Would you dare to drop one in yourself?” 

“Dare! I'd admire to see any one — me, specially 
as they wouldn't know, but— Ob,I see! Well, Lurella 
Price, you are cute!” says Mary Lizzie, laughing. ‘‘If you 
mean Mis’ Carter, I certainly do dare; but we'd have to 
have three.” 

**Me and you is two, and between us we could easily 
the third. She’s offended lots of folks with her hifaluting 
ways,” says I. 

“I know, but I—pshaw! Well, blackballing seems so 
kind of mean.” 

“*Tain’t either,” saysI. ‘“ You know I was ‘gainst reg 
lar "lections, or blackballs, or whatever, and Mis’ Standish, 
she says, ‘Ob, blackballs ain’t any aspersions of the candi- 
date’s character; they're just a private ex n of indi- 
vidual opinion; and every American is entitled to an opin- 
ion.’” 

**Zactly so; but if you and me was to go round asking— 
well, then there wouldn’t be no privacy,” says Mary Lizzie, 
glancing at me catacornered. 

“You mean you're ‘fraid,” says I, scornful. 

** Well, I'm not. No, ma’am. I never was ’fraid to —_ 
out in meeting. And I'd just as soon all hands knew I 
didn’t want Mis’ Carter in this society. You needu’t fly off 
the handle so dreadful quick.” Mary Lizzie tied on her 
bonnet with an injured air. ‘‘I’d as soon as not drop ina 
ball myself,” says she, ‘‘ but I'm no hand to talk—never was, 
and so—and so—” 

**You'll just leave it all to me. 
closing the door with a banc. 


Well, you can,” says I, 


** You'll let me know who you get, won’t you?” says she, 
as we stepped out on Main Street. ‘ - 

“No,” says I, very short. ‘‘ You can’t be both in and out 
of a door; leastways not at the same time.” 

“You needn’t be so dreadful huffy,” says she, following 
me up street. *“* be you won't get no one.” 

” Lizzie Yates,” says I, stopping in front of my door, 
and eying her very firm,** when I figure on doing a thing 
it’s as good as done. That third blackball will be there 
sure as taxes next Tuesday.” Wath that I took the key 
from behind the shutter, opened my door, and stepped in, 
leaving her with her mouth open. 

I’m free to say that I was talking just to hear myself, as 
we say; but having talked, I was bound to make my words 

. And that’s the reason folks say I'd a spite against 
is’ Carter. It certainly seemed so, for if ever a woman 
canvassed a town I did. I wore out shoe-leather, patience, 
and temper hunting for tat pesky blackball, and when I 
got it I didn’t want it. Leastways I'd have given up the 
whole thing if it hadn’t been for what I'd said to‘ 
Lizzie. I sort of got over my temper at Mis’ Carter, 
and gone to dispising women who was ‘fraid to back their 
own opinions, and I tell you I met a plenty of em durin 
those three hot days when I tramped after that dratied 
blackball. I never was a book agent, but I expect my ex- 
perience was pretty similar as I went from house to house. 

First I'd my yarn—show my wares, you might say; 
and all hands was dreadful interested, and indignant and all. 
Talk "bout Mis’ Standish was nuis to’em, and none wanted 
Mis’ Carter in the society. But when I asked ’em to black- 
ball her, they'd all ask to be excused, giving such idiot rea- 
sons that I was ashamed of’em. All hands agreed ’twas a 
splendid — didn’t feel that they was the right one 
to carry it out. I nothing to do but carry my pack 
to the next house, feeling like I'd been caught in some- 
— pantry going ——— the preserves, or whatever. 

ell, this went on till Monday night. I'd seen thirty-two 
members with conscientious scruples and so forth, and was 
just clean beat out. It was raining, and between damp 
clothes and three red-hot corns, sq ng round in my wet 
shoes, I was ’most ready to cry, when 1 thought of Lydia 
Starbuck, and steered straight for Dairyman’s Lane. By the 
time I reached Lydia's little house it was quarter to nine, 
and she opened the door looking half scared; for curfew on 
North Beach means bedtime with the old folks. 

However, being the wife of a sea-captain, and used to odd 
hours, Lydia was dreadful pleased to see me, and wouldn't 
hear no apologies nor explanations till she’d put me down 
by the stove to dry and give me a cup of hot tea. 

“There you are, Lurella,” says she, in her hearty way, 
handing me the cup. ‘‘ It’s just as I like it myself— on 
nor’ west,” which was Lydia's way of saying it was strong 
we to blow your head off. 

All of us North Beach folks use a good deal of sea talk, I 
8’ ; and its natural, for we come from generations of 
sailors; but Lydia was specially excusable: Her husband 
was a sea-captain, and she'd made four voyages with him, 
and on the last, when be was hurt by some falling tackle, 
— she just turned in and brought the vessel round _ 

orn smack up home. And the men said that, ’cepting for 
swearing, she was as good a sailor as the captain himself. 
So, as I said, she had a right to use sea talk. ell, to make 
a long story short, I up and told Lydia the whole story, and 
then says I; 

** Now you can do as you choose, Mis’ Carter, she’s wrote 
me up, and I don't like it, nor I don’t want that she should 
come round to the society and eye us like we was vatural 
curiosities. I s’pose 
and all,” says I, ‘‘ but you'd feel just the same if you’d been 
put in the papers.” 

* Put in the papers! Cast your eye over that,” says — 
ia, throwing a slip of paper in my lap. ‘‘ Now,” says she, 
picking up her knitting, ‘just read that out loud, gnd tell 
me whether that woman’s writing of a pirate In petticoats 
or ’bout Lydia Banks Starbuck.” 

Well, I read the piece out, and a beautiful story it was; 
‘bout a woman who brought her husband's vessel home— 
which of course —— —and put down a mutiny with 
a carving-knife—which Lydia never dreamed of—and final- 
ly married the second mate, and always called him ‘‘ my 
hearty.” In short, ’twas just "bout as much like Lydia as 
the circus pictures is like the realities inside. 

“Did you ever hear me talk like that?” says Lydia when 
I'd finished. ‘Lands! Lurella, if you rock so hard you'll 
land on your head in the scuppers,” says she, grabbiug my 
chair. ‘‘Set quiet, and trim ship,” says she, quite uncon- 
scious that she was talking out of the ordinary. ‘‘ Tell me, 
did you ever hear me speak so?” 

“Why, not zactly,” says I, hesitating, ‘“’cepting that 
you talk of Jaying a fire ‘fore and aft’; but I never heard 
you say ‘avast.’” 

** Well, if it ain’t fore and aft, what is it?” Lydia smiled 
very complacent. ‘‘There’s meaning in that,” says she. 
“ And Mis’ Carter she uses words that ain’t got any mear- 
ing, and I’ve got them all down here.” 

ith that she adjusted her glasses, hitched the lamp over 
to her, and begun to read like she was shouting orders 
through a a 

“* June ist.—Mis’ Carter says to Mis’ Standish: ‘How do 
you like my dress? «Isn't it swagger?’” 

“What's a swagger dress?” says I, staring. 

“Don’t know,” says she, and went on. “June 15th.— 
Mis’ Carter says to the doctor: ‘Have you seen the Davises’ 
dog-cart? It’s the smartest rig in town.’” 

** Well, I never heard of an intellectual dog-cart,” says I. 

** Me either,” ore Lydia, and went on: 

** July 10th.—Mis’ Carter says to me, ‘ What a fetching hat 
your png wy ve? has on!’ and in the same breath she 
said Mis’ was so ‘chick,’ and ‘right in the 
swim up at Boston.’” 

‘Do Boston chickens go swimming?” says I, very dry. 
** Not that J consider Mis’ Standish a ‘ chick ’—far from it.” 

“I don’t pretend to understand such talk,” says Lydia, 
rubbing her nose with her glasses; ‘‘ but this I do say, a 
woman who uses such dreadful queer language hadn't ought 
to put other folks in stories, specially when she makes a re- 
spectable widow talk "bout anchoring a cow, and taking a 
reef in the stove-pipe.” 

“If you feel that way, maybe you'll donate the third black- 
ball?” says I. 

“1 certainly will,” says Lydia, verydecided, “for if Mis’ 
Carter joins the society I J dg of 

“TI spose you know Mis’ Standish won't like it,” 


says I. 
next the thumb with her,’ but 


‘I know that she’s ‘ fin 
I don’t care a mite,” says Lydia. *‘I never backed water for 
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had since the Society for Mutual Improvement begun. Iron- 
ing day or not, every woman in town was bound to be on 
deck and see how things come round. So they filed in fixed 


up like it was'® or some real dressy occasion, and set 
themselves against the wall like chickens roosting, each wo- 
mau holding a clean handkerchief in her hands, and eyin 
the door with a sort of mournful curiosity, as if she por 
to see a coffin brought in. That was their company manner. 
The last to arrive was Mis’ Standish, rigged out in white 
from top to toe, and smiling as bland as -day. 

After transacting the usual business—reading minutes and 
so forth—Lydia Starbuck brought out the ballot-box, and 
the balloting begun for Mis’ Carter. I must say I felt kind 
of sneaky when I dropped my blackball in, but Mary Lizzie 
gave hers like she wag contributing to the missionaries or 
whatever, and Lydia love hers in with a sly look at me, and 
landed me the box with a broad grin. 

Well, I was so sort of flustered that I had to count the 
balls twice before I mustered up grit enough to say, ‘‘ There’s 
three blackballs, so Mis’ Curter ain’t ’lected.” 

Every woman in the room slewed her eye round on Mis’ 
Standish, who stared in perfect amazement. ‘‘ Do I under- 
siand that Mis’ Carter, my candidate, is blackballed?” says 
she, with the color flying to her face. 

‘Seems so,” says I, calm as I could. 

* Why is this?” says she, biting her lip. 

“I s’pose folks don’t want her,” says t ** Every one’s a 
right to vote ‘cording to their feelings. I did.” 

* Did what—black balled?” says she, springing to her feet. 

** Voted,” says 1, triumphant. ‘I’ve the privilege of vot- 
ing, even if I am only the President.” 

Mis’ Standish stared a moment, then set down, laughing. 
“So you voted?” says she. 

* Certainly.” 

** Don’t you know that a President only votes in case of a 
tie?” says she. 

‘**I don’t know anything of the sort,” says I, getting hot. 
‘I’ve always voted. There ain't a single member of the 
society that I 'ain’t voted for ’cepting yourself. I was sick 
abed with the la grip the day you was ‘lected.” 

Mis’ Standish give another laugh, and glanced round at 
the row of eager faces. ‘If that is so, 1 regret to say that I 
um the only legal member in the society,” says she, very 
bland. ‘The other members, having been voted for by the 
President, were illegally ‘lected. Consequently— Good gra- 
cious!” says she, shricking with laughter, “don’t you see? 
There is no society, speaking legally.” 

** There is practically, though,” says Lydia, very indig- 
nant, ‘If we all just agree that we'd as soon as not have 
Lurella vote, why, that’s all there is to it.” 

** Not quite,” says Mis’ Standish, very calm. ‘This is a 
reg’larly organized society, governed by parliameutary law. 
‘Cording to that law, the President’s vote constitutes. an 
illegal ballot; so that 1 am the only legal member. In other 
words, the society consists of the President and myself. Is 
that clear?” 

**It ain't sense,” says Lydia. 

“No. It’s wildly funny; though I sup that is not 
wonderful in a woman’s club,” says Mis’ Standish. “So 
our next best step is to quietly reconstruct the society, and 
see that such an absurd affair cannot happen again. You 
all agree to that, of course,” says she, beaming round. 

** Yes, yes! Oh yes! Let’s have things run right. Cer- 
tainly! of course!” Everybody ‘cepting me and Lydia was 
just carried off their feet by Mis’ Standish. hen the 
clamor died down, I rose up, and says I, very severe : 

“I consider that idea perfectly flat and reedicerlous. And 
if the society is reconstructed, | resign.” 

** From your office or the society?” 

Mis’ Standish's eyes shone with mischief as she put the 
question. 

** From the society,” says I, dogged. 

** Aa the society,” says she, rising, “I ask you to recon- 
sider your resignation. Wait an instant,” says she, holding 
up her hand. “Don’t let there be any ill feeling, or any 
= word that will interfere with our future harmony.” 

“I resign too,” shouted Lydia. 

** You are not a member yet,” says Mis’ Standish, very 
bland, at which all hands tittered, ‘cepting me and Lydia, 
as she went on. 

“To put things on a proper footing, suppose the meeting 
adjourns to my house, and calls in Mr. Standish to the 
rescue. We will talk things over comfortably over our tea, 
and then draw up our constitution and ‘lect officers. Will 
you all come?” says she, smiling round. 

Of course they would; ‘cepting me and Lydia, who piked 
off home alone. 

“The Society for Mutual Improvement” is now run 
’cording to parliamentary rule. is’ Standish is President; 
_ Curter, First Vice; and Mary Lizzie Yates, Second 

ice. 

They've got new rooms, new furniture, new rules, new 
members, and are going to have a new name. In short, 
they’ve got everything in town towing after ’em, ’cepting 
me and Lydia. We was blackballed at the first reg’lar 
business meeting. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ovr Own Corresronpent. } 


REPON, which bids fair to become the standard summer 
woollen, is brought out again this year in an incredible 
number of tints and varieties. It is used for dressy frocks 
for young girls, and for simple or semi-dress gowns for wo- 
men, according to the color and kind chosen. The shot or 
changeable effect so sought after in all dress materials this 
season is provided in the erépons oye which come.in very 
delicate tints, and will be used for more or less elaborate 
toilettes for both day and evening, with accessories of rib- 
bon or surah, plain or shaded. é javanais has a 
deeper crinkle and is more transparent than the ordinary 
vnalation, and is used for the most handsome gowns. é 
éponge, or sponge crépon, has goffered stripes alternating 
with plain ones, and is used for similar purposes as the 
Javanese crépons. Orépe du Japon is a substantial quality 
which comes in serviceable colors, and is used for best and 
second-best frocks for girls and for young women, usually 
with the addition of some ribbon or silk. It may be added 
that crépons are employed also for tea gowns, and for the 
loose fronts of tea ns of other fabrics. Avother but 
richer and more ‘material for this purpose is broché 
russe, which has odd designs in silk of pale delicate tints 
on @ canvas-woven wool background. 
For walking and travelling gowns for cool spring and 
summer days is an extremely coarse t-woven woollen 


stuff iv vague checks or plaids of light neutral tints with 
threads or dashes and knots of bright color, called here 
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Thibet natté. Such costumes are composed of a round skirt, 
untrimmed except, perhaps, for a piping of solid-colored 
cloth, and a jacket which on either a surah blouse or 
a vest of the plain cloth. what similar in character is 
another novelty, Thibet broché,which has a sort of curly raised 
design; it comes-in mixtures, for instance, cream hazel 
and is used for w which have a peculiar style and 
elegance in spite of coarse texture of the material. A 
relief of a solid color is required in the form of a collar or 
collarette of velvet or silk of the darker color in the pattern. 

Copelia is another and lighter material used for demi-sea- 
son wraps made long. somewhat after the style of a 
duster. It has a twilled ground in two colors, violet and 
black, blue and black, violet and green, and similar combi- 
nations, with a shell or crescent pattern in one of the colors, 
and is generally associated with a little silk or velvet of 
either color. 

The simplest spring costumes are of the English mixtures 
of threads of v ted colors in such combinations as, for 
example, russet, me my and dark green, which are made in 
severe fashion, with merely rows of stitching as a finish, or 
perhaps a cord ed ng on the jacket. The latter opens on a 
vest of light-weight cloth or a silk blouse. Then come the 
diagonals, which are woven in two shades of a color, or in 
two colors with a shot effect, and are used for handsome 
morning and travelling costumes that are not confined to 
the absolute simplicity of tailor gowns, and occupy a sort of 
middie ground between them and semi-dress day toilettes. 
For instance, a costume of diagonal cheviot in shot willow 
green and pink has a narrow puff or waved frill of willow- 
green velvet around the skirt, and a draped corsage opening 
on a plastron of velvet, and completed by a velvet. girdle. 
For a young girl the same material would be ornamented 
with willow-green surah and double-faced satin ribbon in 
green and pink, and the result would be a gown which is at 
once comfortable enough for cool days and comparatively 
elegant. 

imilar but richer toilettes are of the shot silk and wool 
diagonals, and these are made the more elaborate by taking, 
in addition to velvet of the darker color in the fabric, 
some silk of the lighter in combination. If the fabric is in 
neutral colors, the velvet is taken in decided contrast, while 
the silk matches the lighter. There are shot diagonals with 
pin dots or polka spots of silk wrought in them—for exam- 
ple, a diagonal in two shades of blue with light green dots— 
which make less distinguished costumes than the preceding, 
sometimes with satin pipings of the color of the spot. Lighter 
lain-woven woollens also come with self-colored or contrast- 
ng silk spots, and, with silk accessories to match the spots, 
make charming dresses for young ladies, as do also the 
rayures ombrées, which have fine satiny lines of several shades 
ofacolor. Louisiane is a light-weight wool similar to tennis 
flannel, used for children’s frocks, and écossais mayeuz is a 
soft fine plaid woollen in bright Madras colors, which is used 
for girls’ frocks, but also for blouse waists for travelling 
costumes, and for lining capes of dull medium shades of 
blue, green, gray, or brown. 

All sorts of capes and collarettes will be more favored 
than ever the coming season, but shapes are altered slightly 
to conform to lighter materials. They flare less, and are 
also less burdened with double and triple waved or ruffled 
collarettes. Some are cut in bias breadths in bell shape as 
skirts are, but ey flaring, and mounted on a square 
or round yoke. The yoke may be surrounded by a bertha 
ruffle of lace, descending in jabots at the front, headed some- 
times by narrower lace, sometimes by a feather band or fine 
open passementerie. When the double or triple collarette 
is retained it is sometimes edged with a full ruche of narrow 
Jace, or the narrowest of feather trimmings, to avoid unbe- 
coming hard edges and preserve a little of the softenin 
effect of fur. For summer there are collarettes com 
of superposed ruffles of lace, with a lace ruche at the neck. 

Many spring capes are in preparation, in shades of light 
beige, mastic, and dust gray, and for young ladies the 
fashionable green frequently appears on these in the shape 
of a yoke or collarette, while for older women are the 
various shades of light heliotrope, dahlis, and amethyst, 
with a darker shade of velvet. On some of the newer 
models the velvet is put like a puffed yoke; that is, it is 
sewed on slightly gathered where the edge of a yoke would 
be, then turned up and closely gathered at the neck, where 
there is a band of beaded galloon, with a flaring frill of 
velvet above. This arrangement has not the overloaded 
effect of the full double or triple-cape collars, and to many 
is more becoming. For travelling, some short and medium 
long capes are shown, made according to the English taste 
of soft tartan-plaid shawls, with the fringe to correspond. 

To women who cannot wear the short full capes fashion 
offers what is a sort of modification of the scarf mantle of 
our dmothers. The scarf effect, however, pend arti- 
ficial. The upper part of the wrap, which we will suppose 
to be of handsome black silk, is as flat as a yoke, open some- 
what at the throat, and rolling back in a nag collar; these 
parts are covered with fine jet embroidery; below are three 
transverse folds, the lowermost of which is also d, 
lengthening the wrap to extend just a little below the waist 
at the back, and to the elbow joint; the folds approach 
somewhat where they meet at the front and terminate under 
bows with standing loops; below hang long tabs ornament- 
ed with beaded embroidery. This wrap is most often made 
in black silk with jet, but for exceptionally handsome call- 
ing costumes is also made of silk to match the gown. 

rfs are to be very fashionable in the summer, made of 
some light fabric to harmonize with the gown, and cast 
about the shoulders so that they drape or veil rather than 
cover the corsage, as is especially the case when they are 
made of the beaded or spangled nets. The simplest are of 
silk or wool crépon to match the gown with a fringed edge, 
while others are in harmonious contrast with the gown. 

EMMELINE RayMoNnD. 










ANSWERS-TO 344226 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


M. E., Mus. H. B. C., Pattas, Mus. A. D. H., Moruxn, Mas. L., anp 
ny ae about girls’ dresses in New York Fashions of this number 
Svnsoxtuen.—See directions .o cutting the Supplement patterns on the 


pattern-sheet qe = ng! ‘is number. 
“ Bior-Grass.”—Make biack China silk with a slightly pointed 
ited back and front without darts, and with but one form. 
and collar with satin ribbon, and trim with wide ruffled 
bretel and over the == wide sleeves. Put three 
athered ruffles far around the skirt, the top one reaching the knee. 
Make the black ted woo! Gress like Pig. & with satin ritbon trim: 





Seng SP tee Wet Basar Be 6. The new full skirts are lined throngh- 


as bell skirts were. Use terned whit 
or point de Géues lace, on nguans drole ema onsiaes 
D. C.—Mr. W. G, van Tassel Sutphen is a journalist, and, in addition to 


A Soul above has writtey a number of fi 
Oreste ee toe ee By a ences 
A. L. F.—Say, “I am Miss Brown,” or, “1am Mrs. John Smith.” Regis- 
or 


E 
; 


a the Treasury, Washington, D. C., in 
reference to your certificates. ‘They have ab culy 02 olen 
pF might write about them to the p Aan & of American 

{, white pearl-gray glov 
form the correct costume for groom and ushers ot ‘our June wadding 
receptton as zen suggest. 
sen a y. 
x.—The bread-and-butier plates are only for breakfast and 
luncheon use; the butter is put on the same plate. Butter is seldom 
= at formal dinners. Put your almonds on the cloth beside your 
ate. 
Nuinery-turee.—Write your notes vesting the re of “ Mies 
Smith's comeeny to breakfast to meet Miss Brown.” Give your break {ast 


Foxy Reaver. —You can get a catalogue of plays from a dealer or pub- 


sweets, and ty cakes, , 
Nawor-Rithes Eton jacket or reefer with your straight duck skirt 





A. R.—tTry cl , Or progressive jackstraws, or angling. White 
shoes wil! be worn this summer. White gloves are not worn with street 
costume, 

Croven.—If the “ At home” means an evening reception, an after-call 
is veceseary ; if it is simply a tea, no call is ' 

Ov» Sunsorinen.—Have an afternoon reception ; stand with your daugh- 
ter, and introduce ber. Invite several attractive young girls to assist her 
in her duties; have some music and refresiments. 

K. H.—We should think an acceptance would hardly be necessary. In 
case of a regret, you will find it simpler to write one than to send such a 
number of ca 

W.—The invitation to a whist party should be accepted or declined. 
pi aay eek on etiquette published by Harper & Brothers is Manners 
@ ‘sages. 

Brooxt.yx.—Cards of condolence require no acknowledgment. Notee 

should be ed after a ble time. You should not pay formal 

ay for six months. Mourning dress for a child is worn from six months 
0 @ year. 

Mrs. C.—The débutante wears a simple white gown, and receives stand- 
ing beside her mother. 

eePLexity.—The card is equivalent to a call. 

M. E. A.—Wear high-necked gowns of black crépon and of gre:.adine 
at luncheons and garden parties. Brussels net aud tulle dresses made 
half-bigh with elbow sleeves are suitable at dinner parties when wearing 
mourning. Your father should wear black frock-coat suits until dinner 
requires evening dress. You can go anywhere in English society; in 
England the period of mourning for a parent is a year, ten months in 
black, and two months of half-mourning. 

Sxirs.—Remove the finger-bowl from the fruit-plate, and after using, 
dry your fin on your napkin. Bow, and mention the person's name 
in acknowledgment of an introduction. A child should be taught to say, 
“Yes, Mr. Smith,” or ‘No, Mr. Brown.” Deeply crinkled silk crape, 
known as Japanese crape, is better than mourning silk for trimming your 
waist. Gather it just below the throat in a single piece to be hooked on 
the left side, the ends ng under the belt. house dress for a girl of 
seventeen would look well with a plain waist and a bolero jacket edged 
with the bordering. Have a girdle and collar of velvet. A white crépon 
or a bengaline dress would be pretty for one just going out of mourning. 

E. H.—Your letter was answered in its turn in yd No. 10, under the 
name “Emma H.” It is well for correspondents to adopt a distinct 
pseudonyme, which they will recognize on sig 

Nuvg Years’ Sussonmer —Do not alter the blue wool dress at present. 
Shorten the light wool skirt, open it down each side, and widen it by 
wage | of silk, n rather than brown, and have a vest of the same silk. 

he dark silk ice will answer. Open this skirt down the front, and 
insert a breadth of silk like that of the yoke, trimming it with three or 
four flounces, or with wide bands of satin or velvet ribbon. Put a rache 
of the ribbon around the skirt. Use pink or yellow satin or bengaline 
next your face as a stock-collar and collarette, with sleeve puffs to make 
the white China silk becoming. Add a girdle of the color with rows of 
—s on the skirt. Shirt waists are worn with the end passed inside 

rt. 
M. H. 8.—Line the puffed part of your organdie sleeves with stiff book- 
muslin. 

F. M. M.—A diamond brooch is appropriate with a black reception 
dress that is not trimmed with we 4 

Invatip.—Use Cash's white cotton galloon on your pretty cambric. 
Make it with a round waist gathered to a belt, the fronts turned back in 
a notched revers collar, showing a white linen chemisette, or one of the 
cambric. Have large bishop’s ves with galioon on the cuffs, and trim 
the belt to match. Gore the front and side breadths of the skirt, and 
make it about four yards wide. For the silk have a plain black China 
silk waist, with a yoke of green silk covered with black lace. Make a 
collar and belt with rosette at the back of green satin ribbon two inches 
wide. Use the skirt as it is with a ruche of lace or of ribbon at the foot. 

Z. Y.—Princesse dresses will continue to be worn, some having the 
front breadths flowing in Empire style, others with a Watteau pleat at 
the back. Use green bengalive with your wool dress, Violet satin as 
girdle and collar with ribbon raffles on the skirt will trim the surah dress 





prettily. 

A. B S.—Instead of black lace, use a little black satin on the gray wool 
dress, Make it by description of a bine whip-cord dress given in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11. 

“ Peanoxsca Ecvepa.”—The tailor gown illustrated on e 185 of Ba- 
zar No. 10 is a good model for your travelling dress. Get blue and brown 
shot serge with a shirred vest of biue silk. At your age you should not 
dress like an old woman. See advertisements of corsets in recent Bazars. 
There are several quinine tonics led for the hair that may be 
useful to the young girls you mention. 

A Constant Susgouinxn.—Black lace will be less used than grenadine 
for summer dresses. If you prefer it, choose the large-meshed Tuscan 
net, with Empire designs of cross stripes forming a border near the foot. 
For a black silk Commencement dress get black satin surah, and trim 
with lace and jet. 

A. H. D.—A bridal veil is a square of tulle of great width made for the 
purpose, and is not bemined. corner is rounded and pleated across 
the top of the head under a half wreath of orange blossoms. Use brown 
velvet ribbon the color of the wheat in your silk for trimming the skirt, 
and have coffee-colored lace epaulettes set on under brown velvet shoul- 
der-etraps. Have also a belt, collar, and cuffs of velvet. 

Fronenoe.—Make your spring gown with a round waist and collarette, 
large sleeves, and short wide skirt. A young lady's card should measure 
three and three-eighths inches by two inches a third. 
quae national motto of Russia is, “For the Faith and 

roth.” 

Miss O, C. C.—Gowns of cotton cheviot and cords like two of your 
samples will be made with a blazer and gored skirt, end worn with a silk 
or cheviot shirt waist. The thin la er sample should have a belted 
full waist, with bretelies, full sleeves, and full skirt. It would be effective 
if lined throng with | der batiste, and worn with a collar and belt 
rae satin ribbon. 


. B. M.—Use the ni: skirt pattern, and line to the knee with 
crinoline, Pipe the gores of the skirt with violet silk or satin. Have a 
violet yoke covered with | and the waist under a girdle of 
violet. A stock-collar and cuffs of will be in good taste. 

Bessie F.—Use plain red India silk for a gathered waist and collarette, 
with full siceves and wide skirt of the figured silk. Put rows of narrow 
black satin ribbon on the collarette, have a black belt and coliar, of 


ribbon two inches wide. 4 

A. L. H.—Make yom wool dress like the bine whi dress 
described in New York of Bazar No, 11. Trim with black satin 
in revers and stitched bands. 

Cuantorre.—The model just commended to “ A. L. H.” is also suicavle 
for surahs like your sample.. 

J. M. H.— Sas get 5 cnet os hetw te the skirt of your dress. Inter- 
line it to the knee with hair-cloth or with crinoline, 

Quxewt.—Armure and | trirumed with crape are suitable 
for the second year of widow's eyed y= hopes The crape formes a yest, 
or yoke and girdle, entire sleeves, and fulds around the sidrt. Iron-frame 
grenadines are aleo trimmed with crape. Biack India silk will be a cool 
sae, Sige WAGs 0 neeptes wae ty Fig. 8 on page 158 of Bazar 








not possible to give them at individual request. The Society of Decora- 
tive Art, 98 East T'weuty-first Sireet, execute commissions of this kind. 
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Bany Boy's Cap. 


For pattern and deseription see No. XIL on 
pattern-sheet Sapplement. 


Basy Grrw’s Car. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see No. V. on 
paitern-sheet Suppl. 














Fig. 1 —Conpep PETTICcoOAT TO WEAR . 
witHl 1830” Gowns.—[See Fig. 2. ] ' 
For diagram and description see pattern- Mornine Frock ror Curip rrom 1 To 2 YEARs OLD. 
sheet Supplement For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
én —s 
: \ BEDSPREADS AND BOLSTERS. 


=y— 
| with the adoption of other French fashions, the 

§ sensible use of the colored spread and round 
} 4 } upholstered bolster to match is perhaps as wise an 
innovation as any. In many houses it supersedes en- 

; tirely the stiff and slippery pillow-sham, which was 

; only tolerated because there seemed no other way to 

make a bed neat and decorative in the daytime. 
x, . 


The bedspread should- harmonize with the other 








Fic. 2.—Inner View or Conpep Petticoat, Fic 1 

























































































































































































inches for a bolster for a single bed, and 
twelve inches for a large one. In covering, 
cut the material so that it shall have an extra 
length of about seven inches at both ends. 
Double this excess, and gather with a strong 
thread close to the end of the bolster, drawin 
= it up tight and fastening securely. This wi 
form a rosette, which should be caught 
down at intervals around the edge, so 
it will lie flat, and is a better finish than one 
of bows or ribbons. White linen embroidered 
isuevesest with Bargarren flax thread in some graceful 
eSpasa suet but rather large and effective design makes 
a lovely speund and bolster where time ma: 
be taken for the work. A design of wi 
roses is very pleasing, and if the curtains are 
embroidered in the same way, a charmin 
effect of white and pink may be secu 
‘ Denim is also used for spreads, and is em- 
Fig. 4.—Se0c1on or Ewpromery ror Cusnion, broidered either in white or color; but care Fig. 1.—Emsrowery ror Cuswron.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
Frio. 1.—F v1 Size. must be taken to have the other furnishings For design and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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: Sane 
: ’ =* Fig. 3.—Detan. or Empromery ror Crsnion, 
. = as Fie. 1.—F ou. S81ze. 
. ee 
pe | ae 
44 ae : . : P 
-=}- . agree, as its peculiar blue does not harmonize with every 
aE : thing.. Blue and white Japanese cottons are very suit- 
shee : able for pred ee pres as well as the crinkled seersuckers 
a - in white an , and for summer use they are extreme- 
us : . ly popular, ning dainty and cool-looking. Where ex- 
ss : pense need not be considered, a handsome cover may 
‘ « . be made of soft red silk, with a thin interlining of 
= =. . down or woollen batting, tufted with narrow ribbons. 
=s ie Marah at This also serves for a duvet to lay over the foot of the 
Pf ae bed at night. The bolster to go with it should also be 
ss ; covered with the silk, and rosettes should finish the ends. 
+4 ee Fig. 2.—Deram or Empromery ror Custos, Fic. 1.—Fuu. Size. 
ss 
; as ss furnishings of the room in tone and texture, 
same . " f and may be made of various materials. Of 
. these the better qualities of cretonne are often 
AAA - . used, but a fine chintz or French sateen is 
R35 ; - more desirable, as it is soft and pliable, and 
ee ; therefore more easily laundered. The spread 
: may be trimmed with lace and allowed to fall 
} ‘ over the sides of the bed, but a better way for 
. , : general use is to leave it plain and tuck in all 
: s around. 
1 : : The bolster may be filled either with hair 
® f or excelsior, and for a single bed the price of 
. eee ; the latter is $1 25; but they are not difficult 
: TettT i to make, and the cost may be greatly reduced 
. if the work is done in the house. 
- The diameter of the ends should be nine 
. 
=f 
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Grris’ Untrimmep Summer Hats. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Hovsekeertnc APRON 
For pattern and description see No. VI. 
on patteru-sheet Supplement. 






(teen 


Fig. 1.—Sexce Gown with Empromerep Vest.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grr. From 
11 To 13 YEARS OLD 

For pattern and description see No. L. on 

pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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In this case the bedstead should 
be white to get the best effect. 
A white linen spread with 
strips of pink ribbon four inches 
wide laid on at intervals of six 
inches, and each one covered 
with Irish guipure insertion, is 
beautiful. A frill of the same 
lace may fall from the edge if 
liked, and this-should. have a 
place in a pink and white room. 
If there is no available closet 
for the pillows which are used 
at night, a low box of the desired 
size may be covered with the 
same material as the spread, and 
may serve as a seat at the foot 
of the bed. Simplicity and dain- 
tiness rather than elegance 
should be the characteristics of 
a bedroom, and therefore wash- 
able materials are always to be 
preferred to the silks and laces, 
and even plushes, which so often 
find a. place there. It is to this 
fact that white Marseilles 
spreads owe their perennial pop- 
ularity, and are always sure of 
a return to favor, whatever the 
decorative fad for which they 
may have'been abandoned for a 
time. Some of the recent ones 
are embroidered in color. 
Bedsteads in the Renaissance 
cotich shape have been intro- 
duced, and are well suited to 
show off a handsome spread, as 
they have no foot-board. A 
shabby bedstead might be made 
over into a decorative piece of 
furniture by having the foot- 
board removed and painting the 
rest with white enamel paint. 
A small canopy over the head, 
full valance, spread, and round 
bolster, all of some pretty chintz, 
would completely hide any de- 


fects and have the same general © 


appearance as if the original 
bedstead had been a costly af- 
fair instead of a relic taken 
from the garret. It is better to 
have the canopy fastened to the 
wall rather than the bed, as the 
latter will then be lighter, and 
may be moved from under it at 
will—a great consideration on a 
sweeping day. 
Mary Frances Harman 
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Grris’ UNTRIMMED 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror GIRL FROM 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 
XILL on pattern-shedt Supplement. 


Summer Harts. 


For description see 
pattern-shect Supp! 





Fig. 2.—Back or “1830” 
Gown, Fie. 1. 








1830” Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see No, IX, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Back or Serer 
Gown, Fie. 1. 


First Introduction to the Public. 


| ge RD FIRST married a Spanish 
4 princess, Eleanor of Castile. Their first 
son was born in Carnarvon Castle, and was 
exhibited to the Welsh chiefs and the, people 
lying on his father’s shield, held out to full 
view from the small open window of the lit- 
tle bedroom where his tiny princeship first 
drew breath. In the reign of Edward First 
splendid material for bed-curtains was much 
in vogue, 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
liarrhea, Sold by droggiste in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 
TOO MANY 

to print; that is why we never use testimonials in 
our advertising. We are constantly receiving them 
from all parts of the world. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant's food. 


Grocers and Druggists.—{ Adv.) 

DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pleces for Wedding and Holiday Gifte. Genuine 
pieces have trade-mark label. C, Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York.—{Ade.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
GA Breakfast Cocoa 


Gn 


: Soluble 
‘| 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its prepatation. It 
© has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing leas than ome cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 
Grocers everywhere. 







Bold by 


W BAKER & C0, Dis, Mas 





Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 





is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. . 


Your grocer sells It—They all do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
mailed free. by 
Manufactured 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


FLOWER MISSION | 





| This delightful skin lotion puts out the fire 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


! 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
| —Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 


Our Mothers Say: 


@infort 
Powder 





Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 





Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 
‘ Send 4c. in stamps for le. Sold by druggi: ts. 
Price, 0 cuts per tom. pouage paid. 1d 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 20 cents a cake. 








KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; none 
so uniform; none so reliable. 
Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
fa oe a pap d penn J in if ope Being a 
utely pure and p essing t Hi rties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
Tt is the only —s safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalide. If your 4 t or grocer does not keep 

it, seud 15 cents for sample cake to the im er. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 








, 

} Convenience 
J 

and Economy 

, 

seffected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company’s} 
| Extract of Beef: 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add af 
little of this famous product. b 1 























Ave you bappy and healthy? That! was 


pei you may see by 
Am | now? 





use Or. THOMPSON'S EVE WA 











ied Seated weale) f bY aa 
» or cen 
MADAME LAUTian, 2 W 2d ot NY chy. 





TER | DEAR S22:22222% 


beard. Successful when oi) 
fil. Bold ealy by P. Huncox, 08 Breeg,.3.T. ‘Write for beok of 








Witch 





Cream. 


Training School for Nurses of irritation, arising from Chaps, Salt Rheum, 


CONNECTED WITH 
THE INDIANAPOLIS CITY HOSPITAL. 


Pupils received at any date during the year. For 
further particulars and Catalogue, apply to 


MISS JF. HUTCHESON, Supt. _ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘A CENT SENT B 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Syrikg Pittg op Snpue Sane garenabos 












U*sRe REMEDY COMPANYS 
/ “COMPLEXION CREAM,’ Is sn- 
pertor to every other preparation for and re- 
moving corinbles, and for reudering the atin so amooth, 
and white. It wil) not irritate the moat delicate skin, 
and is warranted free from all injurious sabstances. 
Put up in collapsible tubes, and sent by mail for 50 
cts, per pack Unt Remedy Mich. 


SHOPPING 

relorences’ “MISS A.! ND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

30 eS 
GENTS WANTED— 


and to both 
GEO. STINSON & OO., 





ag y Co., 











and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 





664, Portland, Maine. 


&c., without charge. Circular | 


land Eczema, and nourishes the skin back to 
health again, and when well, feeds it. It is 
the ounce of prevention for all these skin evils. 


For sale by all druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 


mail, 35 cents. 








C.H. & J. Price, Salem, Mass. 





eLOUTI 





FAY 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 0,7 


UszE_NONE 


oTH=EnR 
— Bone Oaneine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signatare CH. FAY. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Silk and 
Wool. 
New 

Sleeveless 
Coats, 

CHICAGO. 


Mr. Redfern has just returned from his Eu- 





| ropean establishments with the latest novelties 


in Dresses, Capes, and Coats. 


1702 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
NEWPORT, R. I., LONDON, PARIS, 
COWES, EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, 
CANNES, NICE, AIX. 








*DELICIOUS + NEW + PERFUME- 


Tue Crown Perfumery C% 





Fe and thecelebrated 
WN LAVENDER SAITS 
Sold Everywhere. Reject Counterfeits. 











Sample bottle by 











, cuta, burns, bruises and 
@rains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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Nig ht Bare Maddy look. 
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RRY’S PIMPLE CURE--Magical) 
Blackheads, 

J 

, 
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Pimply Girls | 
Pimply Boys 

And Every Person 
Afflicted with 

Torturing 

Disfiguring 

Humiliating Humors 
Find Instant Relief 

And Speedy Cure 

By Using 


Cuticura Remedies 


To cleanse the blood, skin and scalp of every eruption, impurity, 
and disease, and restore the hair, no agency in the world of medicine 
can for a moment be compared to these great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies. They afford immediate relief in most 
torturing and disfiguring of itching and burning eczemas, and other 
itching, scaly and crusted skin and scalp diseases. They speedily cure 
humors of the blood and skin, whether simple scrofulous, hereditary 
or ulcerative. They prevent inflammation and clogging of the pores, 
the cause of pimples, blackheads, baby blemishes, and falling hair. 
In a word they cleanse the blood and skin of every humor and disease, 
purify and beautify the skin and hair, and constitute the most 
wonderfully effective external and internal treatment of modern times. 

FA eg ey a ty et 
25c.; CUTICURA 


t and 100 t 
are sold throughout the *, e- Cuticura, Sc.; CuTiouna Soap, 
REso.vent, $1. Prepared by PorTrsr Drve AND OnemicaL CorporaTion, Boston. 


























FACIAL BLEMISHES, red, rough and oily skin, red, rough hands, 
with shapeless nai's, dry, thin and falling hair and simple baby biem- 
ishes, prevented and cured by Cuticurna Soap. Most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and sweetest for 
toilet and nursery. Only cure for pimples. 


——————————— — — 
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Cotton Dress Fabrics. | 


“Freres Koechlin's"’ Printed Organdies, | 
THE WEST Mulls, Nainsooks. Printed Plumetes, Plain 


d Glace Batistes. 
ACHED MUSLIN. Ks 
BLEAC “D. & J. Anderson's’ Celebrated Scotch 


Zephyrs, beautiful combinations in colorings, 
olain, plaid, and striped. 


FANCY CREPES. 


Proadovay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











BUY 
PRIDE OF 














French 
Cretonnes. 
In high-class designs and Colorings 


in a complete variety for the 


Upholstery Furnishing | 


of a single room or suite in all the new | 
schemes of decoration. 








VIOLA CREAM{ 





HARPER’S BAZAR 








G.C. BITTNER & CO. TOLEDO, 0. 


Samples on request. 


Children’s 
Fashions 
Of to-day. 








From 4 to 8 years. 

Fine Cashmere Guimp Dress—ruffies of Cashmere 
embroidered in contrasting colors form a Jacket— 
sleeves finished with same. Colors, Red, Brown, Old 
Rose, Navy Blue and light Spring shades. Prices 4 years, 
$5.00, 8 years $630, intermediate sizes in proportion. 


Same style in fine Gingham—full bias raffles edged 
with feather banding. Prices 4 years, $2.65, 8 years $3 35. 
intermediate sizes in proportion. 


An inspection of our new styles will 
show what the children are going to 
wear this season. 

When it is not convenient to visit our store we send 
Catalogues of Babies’ wear and descriptions of ever~. 
thing required for Boys and Girls from Hats to Shoes. 


Best & Co. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Liliputian Basar. 


B. Altman & Co, 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


are now offering the Latest 


PARIS NOVELTIES 
Dress ald Wray Trimmings, 


including an exceptionally de- 
sirable collection of 


GARNITURE 


in the prevailing 


LOUIS XIV. Style. 











Repairs clothing better than needle and thread ; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Maci 








DRESS GOODS. 


STYLES NOW POPULAR. 


To generally introduce our ex- 
tensive stock of Dress Goods we 
have decided to give a special ex- 
hibit of the entire collection this 
week. 

Every fashionable fabric for 
Spring and Summer will then be 
on sale. 

Crystal Poplins, Bird’s-eye Reps, 
Changeable Crepes, and old-time 
Bareges made of fine wool and 
silk. 

Frosted Bengalines, in twenty- 
four colorings—just opened. 

Valley Cashmere effects for rich 
costumes, elegant in appearance 
and inexpensive. 

Numerous lines of small effects, 
Dotted Wool Bengalines, Needle 
Stripes, and pen-points. 

In plain goods our Hop-Sack- 
ings and Round-Twills are in- 
creasing in favor. 


James McCreery &Co., 


Broadway and Ilith St., 
New York. 





Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence, R.I. 





W.&J. Sloane, | wi 


Not 
Broadway, 18th and ioth Sts., Be 
New York. 











THE BEST STORES KEEP ’EM. 
ST+ IHG VVGb44 ST 114 








Sample 
Set, by 
Mail, 20c. 


through at ends, stain, or become detached. Extra quality steel, smooth metal tips reinforced with patent linen 


1784. 1893. In Every | tips. Securely stitched in a covering of superior satteen. Sterling is stamped on back of every stay. 





Crorry & MITCHELL, New York, 


Variety. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 





Made on the Flower Farms, 
AND Grasse, France, 








The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


Also - ao 


MAYBELLS. 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


Fal O U Q U eT Depot, 36 and 58 Murray St., New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 











Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 
IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE WEAVES., 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout te 

the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 















LEY’S 


Rt, ** VARNISHED LE - 
The genuine have the name B. F a Guat i 
selvedge. 


every 5 yds. on the 
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THE PROPER BELTING FOR 


THE NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED. 








INTCLINOAC 
“4 LH ik | URN 








HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE INK sc. 





Sei deste By mall gallons es CHAS. HIGGINS CO. 


170 Eighth Street, Brook: 
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HER REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 


Wusw Bruce's mother-in-law, good soul, came to live 
with m, from the pastoral home in the far South 
wi e # tad passed every single one of her days to 
date, she found a good many things Lo excite a native 


epirit of inquiry 


It wae shortly after inetalling herself in his house- 
hold at she summoned Brace to join her in the kitch- 
e! lhe water was ranning furiously from the faucet, 

“y ike to know where all this water comes from,” 


Aer Il 








Aor IIL 


AN APRIL-FOOLS-DAY TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


to dinner on purpose to secure an authoritative state- 
ment; and even a drive to the reservoir and pumping 
station, eight miles out in the suburbs, failed to con- 
vinee the old lady that the water came all that distance 
into town through amy such complicated system of 
pipes as had been represented to her. On the contrary, 
she expreased the conviction that her daughter and 
son-in law had secured the co-operation of the whole 


town to make a fool of her, who was entitled to their 
love and respect, and she would go back home as 
soon as she could pack up. 





RAISING THE WIND. 


THE MOTHER 
MARY 


BEIN' IN THE WIND MAKES ONE SLEEPY 


she demanded. “It's been running five or six min- 
snd it don't seem as if it's ever going to stop 
I've followed that little pipe down cellar, and, there 
ain't any water there, and I am sorry to tell you that 
Sally was impertinent enough to ber mother to tell 'me 
that it came from the street 

“And so it does,” sald Brace, amfling: “ that pipe 

nds down under the house and into the street, and 
then into a larger pipe ; and Bruce thereupon pro- 
ceeded to deacvibe the passage of the water from the 
reservoir, eight miles away, to the premises. 

To his dismay, the good lady gave him a look that 
expressed the eaffering of a mortal injary; and turn- 
ing off the water, she swept past him out of the kitch- 
en For the next two weeks she did not address a 
word to him, and her mind. was evidently. bent on a 
etudy of the water question, with a view to exposing 
his hopeless depravity as av insulting prevaricator 

Bruce was concerned. He liked his mother-in-law, 
and he realized that she was more hurt than angered 
by the incident. In vain was the testimony of Mra, 
Bruce (to the effect that ‘‘John knows all about it”) 
supplemented by that of an engineering friend invited 





“Woy, MaARyY! WHAT ARE You 
* WELL, MA‘AM, SHE'S AWFUL WAKEFUL TO-NIGHT, AND I'VE OFTEN HEARD AS 
I JUST THOUVGUT I'D TRY IT ON HER.” 


ee 


DOING TO THAT CHILD?” 


The incident had achieved this degree of seriousness 
when, One morning, Bruce was again summoned to the 
kitchen. His mother-in-law had a band on the faucet. 
and her face bore a triamphant expression. “I want 
you to watch this,” she said, her voice tremulous with 
suppressed excitement. 

She opened the fancet wide. - The water poured out 
with arush. Then she quickly turned it off. “Now 
it's stopped, ain’t it?” she said 

** Certainly,” acquiesced Bruce 

With a jerk of her wrist, the old lady let the water 
spurt forth. 

“ Now it's come, ‘ain't it 7” she said. 

“It surely bas,” responded Bruce. 

Another jerk, and the water was stopped ; another. 
and it rushed out egain; then off and on, with quick 
jerks, a half-dozen times. 

“ Do you see that?” she demanded, breathlessly 

“ Of course,” responded Bruce, wonderingly ; “ what 
of it?” 

* What of it!” echoed the old lady, at the top of her 
volce—“ what of it! Do you mean to tell me water 
can travel eight miles as quick as that f” 





EXTRACT FROM A SOUIETY NOVEL. 
“AS THE FAIR GIRL SPOKE, RODERICK'S FACE FELL, AND SHE, WITH AN IMPERIOUS GES- 


TURS, CAST A SCORNFUL EVE 


UPrON Him.” 


A PRESCRIPTION. 
“I'm feeling very much run down,” said the twenty- 
sixth «pring poet who had called that day on the edi- 
tor. ‘Could you recommend avything I could take 
for it?” 

“ Yes,” said the editor, wearily, yet strong enough to 
seize the opportunity. “Take two ounces of prussic 
acid, or a twenty years’ trip to Central Africa.” 

———————_—>—_ 

“You don’t seem to admire that Mies Bowcher as 
much as you used to, Jemima.” 

“No, I don't. I thought she was a fine girl, but she 
vot ahead of me on the elevated the other day when 

was if a hurry to get down town, and I had to stand 
behind her for ten minutes.while she wus finding 
her five pennies to pay her fare.” 


Se 
AN EASTER IDYL. 


The April sky had freakish clouds 
To fleck its tender bine. 

In blurs, in lances all of gold, 
The April sun came through. 

Buds burst them out a merry rout, 
And robins ‘gan to sing, 

As Mistress Jane came down the lane, 
A pattern of the spring. 


Her eyes did match the April bine, 
Her gown the light cload’s gray, 

And valley lilies kissed a throat 
As faisly white as they. 

The silver wind blew yet more kind 
That she did pase along, 

And riches sweet before her feet 
The purpling violets flang. 


Slow loitering at my lady's side 
That happy Easter-time, 
Fuli softly through the sunlit morn 
We beard the church-bells chime. 
Her cheek grew red, as swift I said, 
While low her sweet eyes fell, 
*Grant me, I ask, the happy task 
To ring an Easter belle.” 
artua MoCu.tirocn Winttams 


~~. 
“Does that lazy boy of Jimson’s do anything for 
” 


himself now ? 
“Ob yea. He does all his own breathing.” 


cememntipsaniediae 
“ What do you think of - Easter hat, John 7” 
“Well, it’s what I'd cal 


for it.” 





large and elegant. Bat 
when Easter meets a Nor’-Easter, I shall be very sorry 
























































































AN INAPPROPRIATE SELECTION 


The Easter hat, the Easter hat, 

Is limp and broad and slightly flat, 
Aud on the top, where all can see, 
Are flowers and a chippy-wee. 


The bird is not appropriate, 

Because its bill is small, not great— 
Aud all men know through sorrow that 
Large bills come with the Easter hat. 


————— 


“ Willie! Willie!” said the boy's mother. 
are you crying for?” 

“N-n-nothin’,” sobbed Willie. 

“The idea of a boy like you crying for nothing!” 

“ W-well, it’s nicer th-than cryin’ for something, 
‘cause w-when you cry for something y-you dew't bs 
Ways get it, but w-when you cry for »-nothin’ you 
d-do get it.” . 


“What 


A PRUDENT -MAN. 
“Wy Do YoU NOT MARRY Miss HawKINs, CHARLIE, IF YoU LOVE NER sO? Can't you 


AFFORD iT?” 


“CERTAINLY I CAN AFFORD TO GET MARRIED; BUT I'M FAR-SEZING, YOU KNOW, AND 
I'M BLEST tf | KNOW WHAT I SHOULD DO IN CASE WE WERE TO HAVE TROUBLE AND SHE 


WERE TO GET ALIMONY,” 
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A RECONCILIATION. 


I po not know 

If I were wrong or you; 
It grieves me so 

To think I gave you pain 
That I my gift must rue, 

And take it back again. 


I do not know 
If you or I were right; 

Your tears have caused me woe, 
And if you weep again 

I shall grow more contrite, 
And covet all your pain. 


I do not know 
Nor care which one was right; 
For when your dear eyes flow 
I cannot speak for pain, 
And tear-mists blind my sight 
Until you smile again. 


So let it go— 
We may have both been wrong, 
Or partly so; 
But sin is purged by pain, 
And royal souls are strong 
To wound and heal again. 
Evita Drerz CLYMER. 


A GRAY DAY. 


yh all very well for you fellows who 
like it,” Dallaber was saying, as he care- 
fully rolled another cigarette and drew it 
slowly across his under lip, ‘‘ but for me it 
is pretty hard luck. I might as well try to 
amputate a man’s leg as fo paint a picture on 
a day like this. And, really, I think the leg 
would have the best of it.” : 

“ You should be more varied in your style, 
my dear boy,” put in Jones, in a tone of voice 
that showed he had not fully realized that 
the night was over and a new day begun; 
“then you would not always be railing at 


these sunny days that make a man feel jolly | 
comfortable, and so awfully lazy that the | 
idea of painting a picture is a dreadfal bore.” | 


“I’m the best off of any of you,” said 
Murray, the youngest and the most hopeful 
of the three. ‘‘ I can paint anything equally 
well—or ill, as the case may be—and am go- 
ing this moment to get the effect of the shad- 
ow against that barn door over there. 
stunning, and you fellows don’t know what 
you are missing. Good-by.” And he started 
off with his easel over his shoulder and his 
paint-box in his hand. 

The three men were spending a few weeks 
in a charming old house on the south side of 
Long Island. 

Dallaber went there every summer, and 
knew every corner of the place, and most of 
the country people. The long winding roads 
over the dunes to the sea were what he liked 
the best to paint, and what he painted the 
best, too. 

This time he had staid on longer than usual. 
He was older than the others, and did not 
take the lazy view of life that Jones did, nor 
the hopeful one that Murray did. 

He was not quite sure that his summer 
had been a success, As far as his pictures 
were concerned, he was sure that it had not. 
As far as Miss Welling was concerned, he 
did not know. He was beginning to think 
he would feel easier in his mind if he found 
out. Perhaps he would, to-day or to-mor- 
row. He rather liked to put it off. Things 
were pleasant just now. There was a little 
flutter of uncertainty and excitement around 
these last few days, before Dallaber pro- 

I don’t suppose there are any days 
any time quite like them. He was enjoying 
them very much, and wondered if Louise 
was too. There were some advantages in 
the sunny days, after all. Murray always 
painted, Jones always slept, and Dallaber 
always had a good excuse for not painting, 
and more time with Louise. 

In his heart he was glad of the hopeless 
expanse of blue sky and the glaring light 
of the sun. He wanted to think and wonder 
dreamily how it would be. He had been a 
bachelor so long—he was forty years old 
now, and never had meant to marry—until 
this summer. But now he intended to do it. 
The boys would be so surprised. He kept 
thinking. of all the things they would say. 

Why had he not made up his mind about 
it before? Only because he had not met 
Louise. And now she was right here in the 
house—perhaps on the other side of the piaz- 
za—and it was a sunny day, and he could 
not paint. 

He went inside, and then he came out on 
the piazza, and then he went in again. The 
house was quiet, and no one was around. 
The shades of the parlor were pulled down 
to keep the sun out, but there was enough 
light to see the horse-hair sofa over in one 
corner, and that the flies had stuck to the 
glass globe of the kerosene lamp. 

Louise had made even the sofa look pretty 
the night before, sitting there in a white 
dress, with the light of the sunset upon her. 
It was not a very romantic place to picture 
her, Dallaber thought as he stood there, but 
it was all very simple and very true. 

He found her in the afternoon, and they 
took a walk together. Itdid not quite come 
up to his idea of what it should be. Louise 





It’s | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


seemed preoccupied, and a little hurried 
about getting home. Dallaber was deter- 
mined not to worry. To-morrow everything 
would be all right. 

In the morning there was a great excite. 
ment. The sky was low and clouded ; the 
grass, the trees, the roads, the fields, the 
ocean, were all gray. A perfect ‘‘ Dallaber 
day,” every one said. Dallaber went off in 
great spirits. Everything was before him— 
the day, his picture, and Louise. 

He came back before tea with the best 
icture he had done all summer. In the 
pall he met Mrs. Welling. She was quite 
tall, with soft white hair, and a low voice. 


“Oh, Mrs. Welling,” he said, frankly, “I | 


am glad to see you! I’ve had a glorious day. 
Never knew such a day for work! Where's 
Miss Louise? I want to show her the 
sketch.” 

**Shall we step out on the piazza a mo- 


ment, Mr. Dallaber? I wanted to tell you,” | 


she went on in her sweet voice, ‘‘ that Louise 
went to town this morning rather unexpect- 
edly to meet a steamer. 
ing for the telegram about its arrival. There 
is a friend of hers on board. 
myself in the morning. She is to be marrie 
—very soon. Iam sorry. I wanted to tell 
you myself. Louise is very 
know. I hope sometime you will come and 
see me, Mr. Dallaber. Good-by.” She put 
out her hand. Dallaber gave her his. She 
held it a moment, and then went in. 
Dallaber stood and leaned against the pillar 
of the piazza. A soft gray mist covered 
everything he could see—the yard, the path, 
and the apple-trees. There seemed to be a 
chill in the air that he had not felt before. 


‘Queer how Dallaber has changed his 
style,” said Jones, leaning over and looking 


at one of his latest pictures that hung on the 


line in the Academy. 

“Yes,” said Murray. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber how he always wanted a gray day?—and 
now his pictures are nothing but blue sky 
and sunshine.” Fanny B. Parne. 


ARIADNE. 
See illustration on page 236. 
OR genuine feeling of nature in her vari- 


ous moods, for the subtle unspoken sym- | 
pathy with winds and tides, leaf-budding | 


and leaf-falling, with sunset and moonrise, 


we must still go back to the gray dawn of | 


the world’s history. The names which were 


familiar to us in our school-days, when the | 
wonder-land of the old Greeks and Romans | 


wooed us as constantly as our play-ground 


and our games did, strike a responsive chord | 
whenever we hear them, and please us when | 
we see them used as the motives for pictures | 


or stories. 


Everybody remembers that Ariadne was 
the daughter of an old fellow named Minos, | 
Falling in love | 


who was King of Crete. 
with Theseus, she gave him a clew of thread, 


which he followed until it led him through | 
devious and puzzling labyrinthian windings, 


till he came to the lair of the Minotaur, whom 
he surprised and slew. Ariadne fled with 
Theseus from Crete, but the hero proved 
himself unworthy of the maiden who had 
been so kind to him and risked so much in 
his behalf. At the bidding of Minerva he 
basely deserted her, and she was left deso- 
late and lamenting on the island of Naxos. 
This is the situation chosen by Miss Rae. 
The further history of the beautiful Cretan 
girl tells us how Venus came with sisterly 
ove to console her in her despair, promising 


her a husband far outranking the perfidious | 
Theseus, even Bacchus, the joyous god, who | 


married her, and who gave her a golden 


crown, which was afterwards placed among | 


the stars. 
It is all very pretty and poetic, this classi- 
cal and legendary lore, but under it there 


throbs a heart of strength and deep signifi- 


cance. Ariadne, according to some writers, 
is Proserpina-Venus. She presides over the 


twin mysteries of death and birth. Her hand | 
it is that holds the slender thread of destiny | 
and guides the soul through life’s winding | 
By her grace the Minotaurs of | 
fate are conquered, and she becomes to the | 
imaginative reader an emblem of immortal- 

Far-fetched as this analogy may be, it | 
is very beautiful, ‘and peculiarly in touch | 
with the awakening of spring after winter's | 


labyrinth. 
ity. 


rigid and sombre reign. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macheth’s “pearl top’ and “ pearl glass” do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them 

Pittsburgh. 


Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 





She had been wait- | 
I am going | 
di 


young, you | 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Mackerel Salad. —Take 1 pound of cold 
boiled fresh or canned mackerel and pick 
into pieces. Add half as much chopped cel- 
ery. Cream 3 table-spoonfuls of fresh but- 
ter into the yolks of 4 hard-boiled eggs, add 
a teaspoonful of mustard, a pinch of salt and 
cayenne, with 4 table-spoonfuls of vinegar, 
mix all together, and pour over the fish 
Garnish with celery tips. 

Codfish Salad (Salt).—Take a pound of cold 
cooked codfish, tear in pieces, and put in a 
plain salad dressing for one hour. Half fill 
a salad-bowl with crisp lettuce leaves, drain 
the fish, and add to the lettuce. Pour over a 
mayonnaise. Garnish with rings of hard- 
boiled eggs and thin slices of lemon. 

Biseuit.—Take a quart of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two heaped teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, a large table-spoonful of lard or 
butter, a pint of sweet milk. Stir well to- 
gether the flour, salt, and baking powder; 
mix in the butter thoroughly with the lard; 
add the milk. Flour the board; turn out the 
dough, and roll till half an inch thick, hand- 
ling as little as possible. Bake in a very hot 
oven. 

Gingerbread.—Take two cups of molasses, 
a cup of lard or butter, a cup of sour milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of soda, five cups of flour, a 
cup of sugar, three eggs well beaten, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger. Mix the butter with the 
sugar; add the flour; then the soda dissolved 
in the sour milk; last, the eggs and ginger. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, 
| are the more offensive, because 
they are mostly voluntary. 
The pores are closed.- One 
cannot open them in a minute; 
he may in a month. 
Try plenty of soap, give it 
plenty of time, and often; excess 
, of good soap will do no harm. 
Use Pears’—no alkali in it; 
nothing but soap. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
| gists ; all sorts of people are using it. 


E CORRESPONDENCE PAPER 


is now as essential to a lady’s boudoir as a dressing case. 
The Whiting Paper Co. recognize and meet the de- 


mand most fully. 


Their «Standard Linen” and nu- 


merous other styles of paper are correct for society use. 
hey are the largest manufacturers of fine stationery in 


the world. 


You can see an immense variety of these 
papers at your stationer. 


Ask for them. 





OCOLAT MENIER 


lt aa 


= to comprehend the figures 
33,000,000 


es 
Yes Aiea ees Because the ordinary 
mind fails to grasp any such amounts, we 
offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—“CHoc- 
OLAT MENIER’’—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this perfect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the size of this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 
Address our advertising representatives, thus :— 
Every competitor 
will receive a sam- 
ple of the finest BOSTON, mass. 
chocolate on earth. or World Dg. X.Y. 
Remember that CHOCOLAT MENIER can be taken 
immediately before retiring soeasily is it digested. 
Cocoa and Chocolate bear the same relation as 





Dcoo's ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
266 wasw'n Sr., 





Menier 
Com petition, 








Sold throughout 
the civilized world 
MENIER, 








NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


5 , DUFRAISSE,, 
E. GERARO SUCCESSEURS : *& CIE, 
ES 


Cu. Fiero HAVILAND 
LIMOGES CHINA oec~«r1e0, 





WHITING PAPER CO., 148 to 152 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





“Kayser 
Patent 
Finger 
Tipped” 


SILK 


SEE THAT GLOVE? 





Small sets make an 
at 


My “‘ Guarantee Ticket”’ entitles me 
to another Free if the “Tips” 
wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS Kay¥- 
SER, New York, and he will see tha’ you get them. 


DODWARD’S Musical MONTHLY 
Has the Largest Circulat 


Circulation of any Maga- 
zine of Music published in the world. One 
Dollar per 


’ wanted in every city, 
town and hamlet at liberal salary. For a sample copy, 
with five complete pieces of the latest vocal and instru- 
mental music, full sheet music size, send four cents in 

00 at Music Stores. 


R Th i sell f 
WILLIS WOODWARD  00., Cor, B'way & 12th 8t., New York. 





attractive “present 
moderate cost. 


For Exam ple:-Tete-a-tete, Chocolate, Ice 


Cream, Oatmeal, and the like. 


For sale by every Importer of French China. 








White Label 


26 CtnTs 
PER QUART 
AT RETAIL 


SOUPS 


23 cenTs 
PER QUART 
aT RETAIL 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


nate , a 
Moe k Turtie, Puree 
eme, Solo, Puree Asstd, 





On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2dozen pints or % pints 
per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 
% pints $1.50 per dozen. 


SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF YOUR GROCER FOR SAMPLE CAN. 


ARMOUR PACKING SS.. Sour DEPARTMENT, 


KANSAS Ci 
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SPRING AND SUMMER W!1 


Fig. 1.—Jacker wirrn CoLLARETTE Fig. 2.—Carge wirn Drarep CoLLARETTE. Fig. 3.—Svrr ror Boy rrom Fig. 4—Dvust orn TRAVELLING Fig. 5.—Drrivise Cioax.—[For Back, Fig. 6. 
[For Back, see Page 232.] [For Back, see Page 232. 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. Cloak. see Page 232.] [Fo 

For pattern and description see No. Il. on For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet For deacription see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. X. on For pa 
pattern-sheet Suppiement. pplement. Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. IV, « 

Fig. 7.—Cos'! fom Girt 

For de , \ption see p 


4 


7. 


7 
/ i. 





De 


MMER WRAPPINGS. 


ack, Fig. 6.—Lace Emrrre JACKET. Fig. 8.—Jacket wit SToLE Fig. 9.—Carr with BRAIDED Fig. 10.—Buiack SriK JACKET. Fig. 11.—Frock AND JACKET FoR GIRL FROM 
|For Frofit,seé Page 232.) COLLARETTE. Youre. For description see pattern-sheet 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 

on For pattern and description see No, For pattern and description see For dcserigtion see pattern-sheet Supplement, For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
IV. on patt@fn-sheet Supplement. No. ITI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. upplement. 


0! Pon Girt From 8 To 5 YEARs OLD. 
rde  tption see pattern-sheet Supplement. 











THE SILVER BIRCH 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS 
PESIDE the graveyard gateway crows 
) With silver boughs, a slender tree 
That, swaying as the cast wind blows 
fend nd seems to beckon me 
It need bid me; well I know 
Tis als time f n to go 
W 4 ef! ¢ iT nh thos ! rates 
On n t lips no last go \ 
W here y my mother siic, It wails 
The pa w bed where | must lic 
AY gree ! he grass Will spre ud 
\ ern from f to head! 
Darl } nd sti but wherefore fear? 
God's love is than God's heaven more wide 
And, « o what life held most dear 
1 sha leep by my mother's sick 
And. when | ike I shall sec 
Her tender smile still waiting me! 
WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH 
EGGS 
T= being suitable for early spring 
f demands at this season the atten 
tion of the housekeeper who wishes to serve 
her e with variety. The following recipes 
uM be found useful 
Scrambled Ez Break 8 eggs in a bow!, 
nd beat gently until the yolks are broken 
Put ible-spoonful of melted butter or ham 
in a frying-pan, and set over the 
f en turn in the eggs, and stir 
they are set; season with pepper and 
alt Serve immediately 
Poached Eggs Toast treak 1 egg ata 
time into a saucer, slip into the rings of an 
egg-poacher, and set on the stove until the 
eggs are wked, dredge with salt and pep 


carefully, and arrange on slices 
Pour melted butter over 


per take uy 


of buttered toast 


ind serve immediately 

Cupped Eggs.—Butter half a dozen egg 
cups, break a fresh egg into each, set in a 
steamer over boiling water until the whites 
are cooker Serve in the cups 


Rumbled Eggs sent 6 eggs with a tea 
onful of melted butter and a table-spoon 


ful of sweet milk, put in a saucepan, set over 


the fire, and stir until thick: season with salt 
ind pepper Pour on buttered toast, and 

rveé 

Kgga for Lunche — Boil 8 eggs for fifteen 
minute remove the shells, take out the 
yolks, and cut up the whites Put a table 
spoouful of butter in a frying-pan, and set on 
the stove to melt; sift in a table-spoonfal of 
flour, mix smooth, and thin with half a tea- 


cup of cream, and stir until ready to boil; add 
the chopped whites of the eggs with half a 
dozen chopped oy 
pepper, and stir until well heated 


ook four minutes longer 


asters 
add the 
volks. let « and serve 

Creamed Eoga.—RBoil 
hard 


a dozen eggs until 
remove the shelis, and cut 


Slice a round off the end of each 


‘ as W ISe 

half. Puta table-spoonful of butter in a fry- 
ing-pan, add a table-spoonful of flour, mix 
until smooth, pour in a teacup of sweet milk, 
and stir until it boils; season with salt and 
pepper. Stand the eggs on a heated dish, 
pour the sance over, and serv¢ 


Moisten a teacup of stale 
bread crumbs with cream, put a layer in the 
bottom of a buttered dish. Slice hard-boiled 
ind lay over with butter, pepper and 
mtinue until the dish is full. Sift 
grated crumbs over the top, spread with bits 
of butter. and set in the stove until brown 

Eag Curry.—Make a teacup of white sauce, 
mix in a spoonful of curry with a little cream, 
cut a dozen hard-boiled eggs in slices, and 
drop in the hot sauce. Take up on a large 
dish, surround with a border of grated on 
ion, garnish with slices of lemon 

Washed Eggs.—Put some drippings in a 
suucepan, set on the stove to heat, break in 
stir until thick, season with salt 
and pepper, beat until stiff, mash, and season 
with butter 

Golden Eggs.—Boil a dozen eggs, remove 
the shells, cut in halves, and place the yolk 
downward, arranging on a dish in rows. 
Make a sauce of a fried onion, a teaspoonful 
of curry-powder mixed in half a cup of white 
and strain over the eggs 

Fricassead Kgga Boil a dozen eggs hard, 
remove the shells, and slice; take a cup of 
white stock, season with salt and pepper; 
brown a teacup of stale bread crumbs in 
butter; put the gravy in the saucepan, and 
set on the fire: dip the slices of egg in 
melted butter, then in flour, and lay in the 
until hot; take up, arrange on a dish 


Seallope d Kggs 


sa ( 


the ergs 


sauce 


gravy 


with the fried bread, and pour the gravy 
over 
Stuffed Egge —Boil 8 ergs fifteen min 


utes, cut them in halves, take out the yolks, 
masii them, and add a table-spoonful of melt 
ed butter, 2 table-spoonfuls of stale bread 
crumbs, with pepper and salt; fill the hol- 
lowed whites mixture, and pour 
together; dip them first in beaten egg, then 
in grated bread crumbs, and fry in boiling 
fat; take up in a heated dish, and pour cream 
sauce around them 

Egg Toast.—Cut square slices from a loaf 
of bread: toast and butter. Boil half a dozen 
eggs, remove the shells, take out the yolks,and 
mash; season with butter, salt,and pepper, 
and spread on the toast; set to keep warm. 
Put a teacup of milk on to boil, add a tea 
spoonful of butter rolled in flour, and stir 
until thick; season with salt and pepper; add 


with the 


in halves | 


| the finely chopped whites of the eggs, and | 


pour over the toast. 


of cheese fine; butter a shallow baking-dish, 
spread the cheese in the bottom with bits 
of butter; sprinkle with salt and cayenne. 


HARPER’S 


| 
Deviled Eggs.—Shave a fourth of a pound | 


Break 6 eggs in a plate, and slip on top | 


of the dish; mix a teaspoonful of French 
mustard with half a cap of cream, and pour 
over. Set in the oven for ten minutes, and 
serve hot 

Baked Eggs.—Break fresh eggs carefully 
into a buttered dish, so as to keep the yolks 
whole; sprinkle with sali, and set in a hot 
oven until the whites are firm. Lay a tiny 
bit of butter on each egg, and serve 

Pickled Egg.—Boil a dozen eggs fifteen 
minutes. Take off the shells, and stick with 
cloves. Scald a pint of vinegar. Mix half 
a teaspoonful of ground mustard, a little salt, 
black pepper, cayenne, and ground allspice 
in cold vinegar; add to the boiling vinegar, 
and stir over the fire two minutes. Put the 
eggs in a jar, pour the boiling vinegar over, 
cover, and jet stand a week before using. 

Omelet.—Put 6 eggs in a bowl, and give 
twelve beats withafork. Put a teaspoonfu 
of butter in an omelet-pan, and set on the 
fire to melt; pour the eggs in, and shake over 
a quick fire until set; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper; roll, and tutn out on a heated dish 

Potato Omelet.—QGhop 2 boiled potatoes 
fine, brown io butter, season with chopped 
parsley, a little salt, and pepper. Make a 
plain omelet, spread with the potatoes; roll 
and serve 

Cheese Omelet.—Beat 4 eggs; add a table- 
spoonful of grated crackers and two table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese; pour in an om- 
elet-pan; when set, roll and serve imme- 
diately 

Oreole Omelet.—Beat 6 eggs; add a pint of 
bread crumbs, half a teacup of milk, 1 small 
ouion chopped, a table-spoonful of chopped 
parsley, with salt and pepper. Pour in a 
heated omelgt-pan; brown, turn, fold over, 
and serve hot 

Puff Omelet.—Beat the yolks of 6 and the 
whites of 3 eggs; add 1 table-spoonful of 
corn-starch, a teacup of cream with salt and 
pepper, with a teaspoonful of butter in an 
omelet-pan; pour in the eggs and set in the 
oven; when well set, beat the three whites of 
the eggs, and pour over. Set in the oven 
until colored, and serve immediately. 

Omelet Soufflé.—Grease a large baking- 
dish with butter. Beat the whites of 6 eggs 
to a stiff froth; then beat the yolks, and add 
with half a coffee-cup of sugar and a squeeze 
of lemon juice; stir very quickly, heap into 
the dish, dredge with powdered sugar, and 
set in a hot oven untila light brown. Serve 
immediately Exviza R. PARKER. 


season with salt and | 


SCANDINAVIAN CARVING. 


i ye earliest times, says a recent travel- 

ler, carving has received great attention 
in Scandinavia. 
in many Swedish churches, both in wood 
and in stone, dating back many centuries. 
In Stockholm are many to be found, now 
safely cared for in a well-known museum. 
| Some of these Northern churches, notably 





One sees evidence of this | 


those of Borgund and Hitterdal, are quite | 


covered with such quaint ornamentation. 

Beyond such public expression of pains 
taking labor one may see, in almost any com- 
fortably furnished house, wooden forks, 
spoons, salt- boxes, and platters; but still 
more attracting attention are huge wooden 
tankards, and these will often bear close 
study both in design and in execution 
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“How ingenaously Mr.Pozzoni complimented 


my complexion to-night.” After 4 moment's 
: “Ob, Heavens, I wonder if he can 
| D@ the face- powder man!” 





“TOUCHES ¢ SPOT 









BAZAR 





the little can 

of Cleveland’s 

baking 

powder 

to the big 

barrel of 

flour. 
Cleveland's is the strongest of 

all pure cream of tartar baking 

powders, yet its great merit is not 

its strength, but the fact that it 

is pure, wholesome and sure. 





My 13- 
year - old 
boy had 
La Grippe. He went out. 
too soon, and I never heard | 
any one cough so hard as | 
he did. I gave him Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption, 
which helped him imme- 
diately. The next Fall he 
had Measles, followed by a very bad | 
Cough. 
Cure, and he is now a sound, hearty 
boy.—MARGARET E. OVERHALL, 
Mountain Gap, Va., Feb. 20, 1893. 





Again I gave him Piso’s | 





Laxative and NERVE TONIC.” Formula 
Sold Drnggists on a guarantee or 
sent by mail. anc., goc., and $1.00. 
An ble; . 
KO NO Eismroowcongen | 
eS 5S. C. Wells & Co., Le Roy, NAY. 


on every 





Consum: Coughs, Creup. 
Threat. Sold by Druggists on a Lasemteae = 


~~ 48th Edition, postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). _ 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Whry it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 





“ Every one should read this little book.” — Athenaeum. 





both the method and regults 
ONE ENJOYS when syrup of Figs is taken: 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in $@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 

cept any substitute. only by the 

CALAFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 


GREATES A 
PERFECT 
OMPLEXION 


Is not a Cosmetic. Cleanses the skin and makes it soft and 
smooth and white, For sale by all druggists. Send 1o cents in 
Stamps for sample and book on “ Beauty.” MxS. GERVAISE 
GRAHAM, “ Beauty Doctor,” 1355 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

C7 Lady agents wanted for New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 












a fp 





Canadian Agency—145 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Pacific Coast Agency—ro3 Post St., San Francisco, 





Belt h inew ccnn 


beme 


MEO 
with 
iolets, 





hoe Pathan 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
“PARTED 


by SUASEEEEEG, af 























built by the rule 
ing in al) its branches. sk your stove 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 





Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. 


smell ; ay safe under al! circumstances; will save its price in cost of 
sti b and simplicity —will not get out of order. A stove at bee sim 












Pree, 


Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


operation every month ; 
ified cook 





It removes the fatt 
Ache. 


pid! 

ra trate and St 

ete. Price 25 cents. Sold by all 
Worth taking trouble to get. 


WOOD'S PLASTER 


WOOD'S PENETRATING is ad forward ; a decided i 
PLASTER is a distinct ste ;a . fn 


nrivaled remed 
druggists, or mailed 








matter AF 


Jouwsoy & Jeumen, 92 William St., New York. 
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